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A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS, AET. LXXX 


Atmost at the same time as this journal completes its twentieth 
year—on September 14th to be exact—its founder celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. ‘ Music & Letters’ remains his creation, and 
the happiness of being able to keep it going after his retirement from 
the editorship would be less without the knowledge that he still has 
a benevolent eye upon it. An occasion has now arrived for saying, 
at the risk of embarrassing him, that it is as much from personal 
affection for him as from devotion to a cause that ‘ Music & Letters’ 
has been kept alive. 

Not that the first seventeen volumes, which were his own achieve- 
ment, begun by him out of nothing but learning and enthusiasm 
when he was sixty, would ever have been forgotten, even had they 
had no succession ; but it would have been a joy to see them swéll 
to twenty (not to mention the future) if nothing had been gained 
but the opportunity of publishing the tributes that follow. They 
all come from old friends and distinguished contributors of the past 
(not only of the past, I hope), and my invitation to write them has 
been accepted with a readiness that testifies to an admiration for 
A. H. Fox Strangways even more striking than that shown in these 
necessarily sober pages. 

They do not say all there is to be said, naturally enough. Nor 
is everybody represented who might have offered a suitable homage. 
I may have omitted some invitations from sheer ignorance-— 
certainly not wilfully. A few, on the other hand, had to be refused 
because of illness, absence or simply a feeling of inarticulateness. 
But those who did decline to join in, for one good reason or another, 
will, I feel sure, be glad if I say that all the negative replics received 
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show at least as great a devotion to A. H. F. S. as will be found 
expressed in or between the lines I have the privilege of introducing. 
Eric Biom. 


Fox Strangways began his career of musical journalism as my 
junior. In 1913 I felt a little embarrassment at accepting a man 
twenty years older than myself to work under me. He soon swept 
that away. We became friends. Then he grew younger as I grew 
older. After the war he was young enough to insist on starting a 
new musical paper, a paper to be written, not by daily journalists, 
but by real experts. Wiseacres told him that such a paper could not 
possibly succeed. Fox Strangways did not care for the wiseacres. 
He made it succeed. When ‘ Music & Letters’ had thoroughly 
established its position under him it was intimated to me that I was 
nearly old enough to offer an occasional contribution to it. I have 
done so rarely and always with diffidence. 

Now my diffidence is extreme in attempting to praise a man from 
whom I have learnt so much, not for fear of annoying him, but 
because he will know how badly I doit. The Editor said : “ Write 
400 words.” I dare not, lest Fox Strangways should spot the padding. 
His knowledge is wide, but others may know as much. His power 
of concentrated listening is exceptional, but he is not the only excep- 
tion to the general rule of lazy listening to music. What makes him 
unique among English critics is his unerring pithiness of expression. 
Whoever would test that has only to read ‘ Music Observed.’ It 
is a selection of his writings in which he has said exactly what he 
meant to say in the fewest possible words. 

On his eightieth birthday we like to think of what a man has 
done in his time. Fox Strangways has done many things that I 
know nothing about, schoolmastering and exploring the music of 
Hindustan. So I turn back to ‘ Music Observed ’ and particularly 
to that section of it which is headed ‘ Criticism’, to read: “ True 
criticism is the salt of life. It is not deep thinking or bold action but 
tense imagination.” Fox Strangways is a true critic. My chief 
satisfaction in his eightieth birthday is that he is still adding observa- 
tion to observation. I look forward to next Sunday. 

H. C. Cores. 


The intellectual world, it has been said, is divided into the 
two categories of creators and critics ; and in the world of letters 
the critics have often tried to proclaim the doctrine that criticism 
is in itself creative. Few critics of music, I think, would venture 
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to cherish this illusion, and though the ranks of musical criticism 
are supposed to be recruited from those who have failed as com- 
posers, I should imagine that the majority would agree with me in 
saying that many young men show considerable ability for com- 
position at the age of twenty to twenty-five, just as many (of a 
different natural temperament) show an ability for writing poetry : 
and that it is quite normal for this ability to pass away with advancing 
years. There may be a period of bitter disappointment and dis- 
illusionment, but that too is only a temporary phase, and the 
person in question settles down more or less happily to a different 
form of musical activity. 

Most musical critics start their work as critics fairly young— 
probably before they are thirty. They are young enough to have 
plenty of zest for concerts and operas ; even if they have to begin by 
taking only the humbler performances they hear a great deal of 
music that is new to them, and it may be quite a long time before 
they begin to feel bored with the daily routine. It is fortunate, I 
think, that English musical critics have no systematic education in 
musical esthetics, though it could sometimes be wished that they 
had more of a training in musical history. They learn their 
philosophy of criticism as they go along, and it is certainly all to 
the good that they should not be cumbered by the jargon of the 
professional philosophers. 

They reach middle life ; and it is curious to see how the passage 
of time affects them. Some become learned musical antiquaries ; 
others diverge more and more towards interests outside music or 
lay stress upon personal and individual temperament. The less 
trouble one takes over one’s articles, the more brilliant they will 
appear to be: and did not some famous man say that criticism was 
“* the adventure of the soul amongst masterpieces ” ? 

That a musical critic should survive, like A. H. Fox Strangways, 
to the age of eighty is in itself a memorable event. Fox Strangways 
may be the oldest of the practising critics in years, but he started 
criticism very late in life, and that has made a considerable difference 
to his personality as a critic. He ought by this time to be thoroughly 
bored by the whole business ; even the mere twenty years or so of 
his journalistic activity are justification enough for that. His weekly 
observations show no sign of it, and everything he hears seems to 
bring him a new experience. 

In the days when he first began to write criticism one of his old 
friends—a man of his own generation who had practised as a critic 
long ago and then given it up—used to say with malicious amuse- 
ment: “ Have you seen the paper this morning? Fox Strangways 
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has just heard the C minor Symphony for the first time !” He had in 
fact the habit in those days of writing about Beethoven as if he were 
a new composer. He seemed very funny to the hardened routineers 
who generally ran away from the Queen’s Hall before the C minor 
began ; but for the public who read criticism this attitude to 
Beethoven was in all probability very stimulating. 

Fox Strangways, when he started on criticism, was old enough to 
know what he wanted criticism to be. Like his juniors, he had to 
accept the system ; to change it in a night was impossible. He had 
wisdom and patience ; he bided his time until he came into an 
important position, and then he gradually developed newspaper 
criticism on his own lines. He is learned, but not in the antiquarian 
style ; he knows his own mind, but pomposity is not in his nature. 
I do not know if he was actually the first man to persuade an editor 
to allow him the use of music-type in a newspaper article, but it is 
mainly thanks to him that the practice of printing musical illustra- 
tions has become reasonably common. It is a sign of the times in 
another way ; for it indicates that there exists nowadays a large 
number of readers who can understand what a quotation in 
music-type means. 

Fox Strangways is not much interested in “ criticism ’’—that is, 
if “criticism” means telling the public whether a performer 
played well or badly—but he is intensely interested in musical 
education ; not perhaps in school music and pedagogy, but in the 
process of making all the inhabitants of this country more musical 
than they were before. And equally he is interested in educating 
musicians, in trying to make them more conscious of a culture 
outside the narrow limits of music itself. It was for that reason that 
he devoted himself to the translation of Schubert’s songs. Our 
singers are still shy of English translations: it is not considered 
quite good form to sing Schubert in English. But it will be, as soon 
as Fox Strangways’s versions become known. It was necessary to 
translate a vast number of them and not merely a dozen favourites, 
in order that a new standard should be set and carried through ; 
in order that singers (and other critics, perhaps) should be made to 
realize that a good translation was not an accidental fluke that 
might happen once and never again, but that English was a 
language into which practically everything could be adequately 
translated. 

Translation for music requires a certain knowledge of the 
original language ; but much more does it require a knowledge of 
music and the minute analysis of melody and rhythm, and also an 
enormous knowledge of English and English poetry. Originality of 
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style is not wanted in a translation : lyrical translation (as Walter 
Headlam pointed out long ago) depends mainly on finding the 
right English model to imitate. The translation of single lyrics is 
infinitely harder than the translation of an opera, because first, the 
poem must be translated as :iear literally as possible, and secondly 
a far higher poetical standard has to be maintained. What 
gives the translations by Fox Strangways their peculiar distinction 
is the wide range of English literature that is stored up in his own 
brain. 

It was only natural that such a man should create ‘ Music & 
Letters’: the very title was characteristic. Nothing was to be 
admitted to that magazine that had not a certain literary quality as 
well as a musical interest. Fox Strangways has always known that 
the real difficulty of musical criticism (using that word in its higher 
sense) was a literary one—the difficulty of reducing one’s intuitions 
to language and of moulding that language to the greatest possible 
clarity and directness. It is in these qualities that he has set us all a 
perpetually instructive example. I do not think he worries much 
about “ fine writing” or eloquence. His writings are not always 
easy to understand, because his primary intuitions of music are often 
new and complex. But it is right that we should put ourselves to the 
trouble of trying to understand them, for the chief obstacle in the 
path of musical intelligence is the reluctance of most people to 
analyse their own emotional reactions. Epwarp J. Dent. 


From the first ‘ Music & Letters’ took a unique place in the 
musical life of our time, and that place was entirely due to the 
energy and inspiration of one man. There is no musician and, 
above all, no musical scholar, whose art has not been enriched 
directly or indirectly by what A. H. F. S. has done. May he be 
spared many years yet to advise us, as an “ elder statesman ”’, on 
everything of permanent value in the art to which he has devoted 
his life. Grorce Dyson. 


It would be an impertinence for me to attempt to appraise 
Mr. Fox Strangways’s powers as a musician, scholar and writer, 
and my sole claim to the privilege of having a small part in his 
birthday celebration is based on our common friendship with Cecil 
Sharp. A friendship such as that which existed between the two 
men illumines the quality of each. It intensifies what they hold in 
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common, and their common attributes are thrown into relief by 
their differences. 

Argument, as must be well known, is the spice of life to F. S., 
and there have surely never been such arguments as between him 
and Cecil Sharp. Their controversies covered every subject under 
the sun, they lasted for hours, and it would be hard to say whether 
they ended in agreement or disagreement ; in fact, more often 
than not they did not end, but merely shifted their ground, or were 
broken off by a sudden outburst of laughter. Both men could 
appreciate the honesty of mind which can allow prejudices and pet 
theories to be exposed, criticized and even laughed at without any 
sense of personal rancour. They were neither of them afraid to 
explore and to test, knowing that they had the power to hold fast 
to that which is good. And they possessed that serenity—not to be 
confused with mere evenness of temper or absence of nervous 
irritability—which is born of conviction and single-mindedness, and 
cannot be shaken by circumstance. 

“The thing I like best in the world”, I once heard Fox 
Strangways wistfully remark, “is music which does not occur at 
a particular time or place’. And in that remark there can, perhaps, 
be found the secret of the bond between the two men. For they 
shared the conviction that music is not an ornament but a condition 
of life ; that it is not limited to the occasions when an audience 
assembles to be entertained by a performer, but may be found at 
all times in unlooked-for places and among all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

Cecil Sharp gave practical evidence of the truth of this con- 
viction in the folk music which he brought forth from its humble 
hiding-places ; and when he was seriously ill in the Appalachian 
Mountains and thought he would be unable to continue with the 
collecting of the songs, it was Fox Strangways to whom he appealed 
to finish his work. 

And Fox Strangways never allowed professionalism to rob him 
of the conviction that (tc quote his own words) “ music is a much 
bigger thing than any particular manifestation of it”. “It is true”, 
he writes, “‘ that it is wrapped up in sound and any one who cannot 
naturally or does not train himself to attend to sounds can make 
little of it. But the root idea of it is the desire of man to find a unity 
in the world without ignoring its diversity, to take the diversity as 
his subject-matter and the unity as his plan”. And it is, perhaps, 
because Fox Strangways has himself found unity in diversity that 
on his eightieth birthday he is still a young man. 

Mavup Karpeces. 
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When Fox Strangways first entered into the world of musical 
journalism he was like the child in ‘ The Emperor’s New Clothes’. 
He had knowledge, insight and a well-stored mind, but he was 
disconcertingly without prejudice and was blissfully unaware of the 
conventions that ruled in the world of music. So he began in all 
innocence to strip the supposed clothes off our musical emperors 
and showed them up in all their nakedness. Thus, when he tola 
the famous soprano, Mme. Squallina, that she sang out of tune, 
or the well-known conductor, Herr Auftakt, that a circular beat was 
not the best way of getting unanimity from an orchestra, the 
dovecotes began to flutter. 

Daily musical journalism must be an unsatisfactory business. 
It was this feeling, I suppose, that unconsciously prompted the 
inception of a magazine devoted to music in which the literary 
style should be leisured and well considered, which was not tied to 
any publishing house and whose opinions were not fettered by the 
tyranny of the advertisement page. In ‘ Music & Letters’ the 
contributor is free to express any opinion he chooses, provided he 
has knowledge, vision and an educated pen. In his first number 
the Editor prophesied for his literary infant a short life and a merry 
one. ‘ Music & Letters’ can be merry when the occasion demands, 
but its life has not been short : it is now approaching its majority, 
yet there are no signs of the deadly smugness of middle age in its 
features in spite of its successful career, successful that is in the 
artistic sense. True, no one is materially much the richer for it 
(its promoters are probably poorer) but the spiritual riches which 
lie stored up in its pages will stand for great wealth when the eternal 
accounts are made up. 

To read Fox Strangways’s writings is like following the flight of 
the kingfisher, often darting out into the sunlight, blue and vivid, 
and then as suddenly disappearing into the shadow so that we 
cannot track his course ; often we are compelled to say “‘ that is the 
truth, that is what we have all been wanting to say but lacked the 
words to say it”. But sometimes the actual richness of his mind 
seems to obscure his message. Allusions, first principles, analyses, 
classical quotations, come tumbling out, often just hinted at, so 
that the ordinary reader, who knows no classics and dreads first 
principles, cannot follow up an allusion and finds it difficult to 
grasp his intention. 

Occasionally, it must be confessed, his intense honesty and fair- 
mindedness cause him to all appearance to be blaming what he 
most admires and praising what he most dislikes, and his desire to 
reach the bottom of things leads him to discover first principles 
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where none exist or to trace causes and resemblances that are 
purely accidental. 

But perhaps these very obscurities are only part of a well- 
conceived chiaroscuro. Anyhow, who would not give these and 
more as a price for those flashes of revealing insight, those sudden 
gleams of irrefutable truth to which they are the background ? 

R. VaucHAN WILLIAMs. 


The first question that always comes to my mind after any time 
spent with F. S. is ‘‘ How does he know all this ? ”, “ this ” meaning 
no such simple matters as Greek music, acoustics, the arithmetical 
nature of scales, Hindu “ rag” and such elementary groundwork 
in musical education ; but rather I have to ask myself at what 
time, in his apparently tranquil career as a schoolmaster and as a 
musical journalist, did he pick up his penetrating knowledge of the 
average man and, more surprisingly still, of the average woman ? 
Does the profession of music critic develop powers of divination 
(latent in the sporting journalist) into the real springs of human 
emotions and conduct ? Or did he learn so much about rd @nAv 
(as he himself so often describes the other sex in one embracing 
neuter) just by watching generations of boys who learned German 
or music from him? And where, above all, did he, in the solemn 
professions to which his life has been outwardly dedicated, develop 
that high sense of the ludicrous, that gift of a “‘ comic spirit ” which 
enlivens even his most learned theses, and makes to his conversation 
so often an unexpected and hilarious end? One need not ask where 
he learned to argue, because like the Scots judge with Religion, he 
naturally “‘ drew it in with his mother’s milk”, and his alma mater 
Balliol did less than nothing to purge her faithful son of this inborn 
tendency. 

The answer to all these rhetorical questions is no answer at all 
but merely a statement that he does, in fact, possess all these qualities, 
worn by no means on his sleeve nor running freely from his pen, 
but saved for those who, like Milton and his Mr. Lawrence, can 
enjoy each other’s company 

and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day. 


Alas that we must here admit he has learned to be nocturnal 
and that it was more of a midnight fire than Milton would have 
thought respectable. 

But best of all on this festive occasion of a young man’s cightieth 
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birthday is that we write of these things in a tense which gram- 
marians ought to call the perpetual-present. He and I have been 
colleagues (impari jugo) in the matter of translation : he my senior 
by thirty years in age, by an incalculably larger measure my senior 
in all that pertained to the job. It ended for me, however, in more 
than the mere production of translations. It taught me to recognize 
the astonishing virtue he has shown of toleration and of profiting 
by criticism from his much less gifted colleague, while I am only 
too conscious, both for myself and for performers in general, of a 
remarkable unwillingness to admit the justice of any adverse 
criticism, and an almost total incapacity to profit by the advice 
so given. 

But let me remember the evenings of argument and laughter, 
and returning once more to Mr. Lawrence and Milton’s highly 
confused system of double ie paige admit that 

He of who those ts can judge, and spare 


To interpose them is not unwise. 
Srevart WILson. 


Dr. Alfred Einstein, who was among those who had promised 
a contribution to these tributes, has preferred to let it take the 
form of a dedication. He has inscribed to A. H. Fox Strangways 
two works by Mozart which will be published for the first time in 
the January 1940 issue of ‘ Music & Letters’ from manuscripts 
hitherto missing and regarded as being in a!l probability irretrievably 
lost. A brief study by Dr. Einstein will accompany a complete 
transcript made from photographic reproductions of the autographs, 
which are in the Leningrad Public Library. 
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TWO SCOTTISH THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
SONGS 


By Tue Rev. Joun Beverince, K.S.O. 


Last year the Custodier of Records in His Majesty’s Register 
House at Edinburgh received from Norway an account of the 
discovery or recovery of two thirteenth-century songs with the 
original music. The text and melodies are quite free from error, a 
fact which indicates that here we have copies very near to the 
originals. The songs, of course, are in Latin and the melodies are 
in the ancient notation. 

The discoverer was Professor Sir Oluf Kolsrud, a Fellow of Oslo 
and Hon. D.D. of Glasgow University, Conservator of the Norwegian 
Historical Institute and Historiographic Commissions, and a distin- 
guished writer on historical subjects. In the course of research in 
the library of Upsala University he lighted upon and examined a 
parchment manuscript dating from the second half of the thirteenth 
century. Among the contents of this Codex Upsalensis C233 were 
two unrecorded Scottish songs. One was an epithalamium or hymn 
sung at the wedding of the Princess Margaret of Scotland to King 
Eric of Norway at Bergen in 1281. The other was a hymn in praise 
of St. Magnus, Earl of Orkney, who died in 1115 and was enshrined 
in 1135. He was the patron saint of Orkney and in his honour the 
Cathedral at Kirkwall was built and dedicated. 

Dr. Kolsrud examined the codex and has described it with 
meticulous care in ‘ Tvo Norréne Kvede med Melodiar ’, with nine 
plates. For the music of the two songs he invoked the expert 
assistance of Dr. Georg Reiss, a pioneer in and authority on the 
Norse music of the Middle Ages. He made a careful study of the 
melodies and music and has published the result of his researches 
showing the remarkable value of these songs from a musical point of 
view. This article endeavours to give English readers an account 
of the work, results and conclusions of Sir Oluf Kolsrud and 
Dr. Georg Reiss. Thanks are due to the discoverer of the songs and 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo for supplying the blocks 
for printing the plates reproducing the ancient parchment. 
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THE MARGARET-ERIC MARRIAGE CONTRACT 

The Norwegian king Magnus died at Bergen 2n May gth 1280, 
and his son Eric immediately succeeded him. To Alexander III of 
Scotland there was sent an embassy suggesting the desirability of a 
marriage between the young King Eric and the Princess Margaret. 
Political considerations probably prompted the proposal and the 
suggestion was welcomed. A Scottish embassy took back a favour- 
able reply. Negotiations occupied about a year ; but the marriage 
contract was at last drawn up and signed at Roxburgh Castle on 
July 25th 1281. 

In the August of 1937 nine out of a hundred and seventy 
historical documents that had been missing from Scotland for 650 
years were transferred from the Record Office in London to the 
Register House in Edinburgh. Of these sole surviving documents 
returned from exile the longest and best-preserved is the i 
Contract between the daughter of King Alexander III of Scotland, 
Princess Margaret, and King Eric II of Norway. 

King Alexander had married the daughter of the English King 
Henry III. Their daughter was called Margaret after her mother 
and she was famous for her beauty and her gentle character. Among 
the witnesses to the Margaret-Eric contract are found the names of 
barons of Norman stock as well as representatives of the old Scottish 
nobility. The seals of the signatories are lacking, but tabs show 
where they were affixed. 

The Norse and Scots had for long been warring with each other, 
and this state of matters culminated at the battle of Largs in 1263, 
following which, by the Treaty of Perth in 1266, the Hebrides were 
united to Scotland. Thereafter friendlier relations began and the 
marriage of Eric and Margaret was intended to cement the bonds 
between the two countries ; and here is the gist of the contract. 

King Alexander for himself and in the name of “ the noble damsel 
Margaret, his dearest daughter”, with consent of his son and the 
whole of the King’s Council on the one part, and Peter Bishop of 
Orkney, Bjarne Erlingsson, Baron of Bjarkey, Bjarne Lodinsson, 
chancellor of King Eric, and Friar Maurice of the Minorite Order 
on the other part, agreed to the marriage between King Eric and 
the Princess Margaret. 

Alexander contracted to give with his daughter a dowry of 
14,000 marks sterling, to be paid at Bergen in four instalments, the 
first to be taken with Margaret to Norway. The Norse representa- 
tives promised on behalf of King Eric that the Princess 
on her arrival in Norway should receive 14,000 marks’ worth of 
land and a castle or secure mansion where she should remain with 
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her servants at the expense of King Eric until the nuptials were 
celebrated, and that on the wedding-day Margaret should be 
crowned as queen. And provision was made for the disposal of the 
land and money in the event of the death either of Eric or Margaret, 
Ota oe ae 


ee ee eee ee Cee 
that none of his sons leave lawful issue, 


and that the said Margaret have children to the King of Norway, 

then she and her children shall succeed to the said King of Scotland 

and his whole estate; otherwise she herself, if she be without 
children, according to the law of Scotland. And ——. 
of Scotland consents that his said daughter and 

SSigGiais Soe odeedice inodir corel exeomden ond of ghee stich 

they can have according to the law of Scotland. 

The King of Norway shall hold binding all the above premises 
and shall fully ratify the same ; otherwise he shall pay to the King 
of Scotland for damage, interest and expenses, the sum of £100,000 
sterling, under pain also of forfeiting the sum of 100 marks which 
he receives yearly from the King of Scotland, with the whole land 
of Orkney. Likewise King Alexander obliges himself, if Margaret 
fail to fulfil the agreement, to pay a like sum of £100,000 to the 
King of Norway and to transfer the whole Isle of Man. 

The Norwegian signatories promise that the Queen-Mother of 
Norway and the magnates of the realm shall ratify this contract ; 
and the King of Scotland and his daughter have ratified the same 
in the presence of the representatives of the King of Norway ; and 
certain personages become hostages to remain with the King of 
Scotland until the marriage is completed and, if they are not then 
released, the Isle of Man will be surrendered. 


THE MARRIAGE AT BERGEN 


It was on August 11th 1281 that the Princess Margaret embarked 
at Berwick for Norway. She was accompanied by the Earl and 
Countess of Menteith, Bernard of Montealto (Mowat), the Abbot 
of Balmerino and others. Four days later the ship dropped anchor 
in the port of Bergen. Naturally King Eric received his bride with 
becoming honour, and the whole populace welcomed the Scottish 
Princess with demonstrations of great joy, whilst ihe clergy conducted 
a service of thanksgiving for the safe journey and arrival of the 
queen-to-be. 

According to the marriage contract the wedding was to take 
place before September 8th, but by August 31st all che arrangements 
for the nuptials had been made. Archbishop Jon and all the 
bishops, with most of the chiefs and magnates of the land, were 
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gathered for the occasion. It had been agreed that Margaret should 
be crowned on the wedding-day. For some reason the king’s 
mother, Queen Ingebjorg, was opposed to this ; but the coronation 
was duly proceeded with, the archbishop himself discharging the 
duty with great ecclesiastical ceremonial, as had been customary in 
Norway. And at the wedding and coronation services the recently- 
discovered epithalamium was rendered by a choir in unison or as 
an alternating hymn by two choirs. The music, translated into 
modern notation, is shown on page 357. The Latin words have 
been freely rendered thus : 


HYMN FOR THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS MARGARET AND KING ERIC 


From thee, O iairest Scotland, springs that light benign, 
Which over Norway like a radiant dawn doth shine. 
Breathe freely now once more since God doth safely bring, 
Across the perilous seas, the daughter of thy king. 


And now the torch of peace is lit : his royal grace, 
This day proclaimed and sealed, rejoiceth all our race. 
The skies on every side with acclamations shake, 
While England most of all doth in the joy partake. 
Lo! to King Eric now is t the royal maid 

io wanas wis Guikes pasnari adhe ean: 
With one accord the nation breaks into her praise 
And songs of welcome loud a thousand voices raise. 


A brilliant throng in haste assembles, dame and knight, 
La et many ata be 

Then hi , together mingled in their glee, 
Speed swift the jocund hours with feast and revelry. 

In triumph now the king leads forth the lovely bride, 
The regions of the rejoice on every side. 

The God of all this union bless with richest grace, 

And from this royal pair upraise a worthy race. 


She mouats the throne ; the crown is set upon her brows ; 
To her, as to the king, Norwegia gladly bows ; 

To her is highest reverence paid by and low ; 

All praise to God’s good Son, whe ordained it so ! 


Too weak are human words her virtues to express ; 
How rich in all discretion, truth and gentleness ! 
Her modest uence, how full of power ! how free 
Her bounty, and how sweet her gracious dignity ! 


Like Rachel, may she ever keep her husband’s love ; 
Like Esther, it Gis ay ee Nigh oe prove : 
Like Leah, may she be with numerous offspring blest 
And like Susanna, steadfast aye in virtue rest. 
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Alin yout ad genom in ath apart 
May they receive at last the crown of heavenly grace ! 
From thee, O fairest Scotland, riseth evermore 

Subject for praise and glory to earth’s farthest shore. 

Towards the end the epithalamium expresses the hope of a long 
and happy life for the king and queen. But the young Queen 
Margaret did not live long. In 1282 she gave birth to a daughter, 
also called Margaret. On February 5th 1283 King Alexander III 
assembled the Estates of Scotland and declared that the infant 
Princess Margaret was the heiress of Scotland, the Hebrides, 
Tynedale, Penrith and the Isle of Man. And when Alexander 


Bergen to her Scottish kingdom. She was but cight years old at 
her death. The remains were taken back to Bergen to be buried 
in Christ Church, where her mother had been married and buried. 
For King Eric’s queen had died at Ténsberg on April oth 1283, 
and her body had been brought to Bergen for interment. Eric 
came again to Scotland for a wife and married in 1293 Isabella, 
sister of Robert the Bruce, the future King of Scotland. 


THE MUSIC FOR THE EPITHALAMIUM 


The music resembles the old French folksongs arranged in 
sequentiae. Every strophe, with few exceptions, has its independent 
melody and two parallel melodic links. The tone is the first church 
mode transposed to G. The melody formation is quite regular, 
with smoothly progressing intervals, and a characteristic effect is 
produced by frequent triplets. Towards the end the melody 
culminates in such figures, rare in those days, as double triplets 
and groups of five short notes. 

This melody does not appear among any folk-tunes or in any 
sequentiae that followed the Gradual of the Roman Mass known to 
the discoverer of the hymn and its music. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE EPITHALAMIUM 


The name of the author is not recorded, but we can guess it. 
In the Norse embassy that went to Scotland in 1281 there was a 
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dating from about 1300, were found in the Norwegian archives in 


Friar Maurice from the Minorite monastery at Bergen. 

a Scot. As early as 1264 he and another Minorite were on a mission 
to Scotland from King Magnus, and in 1270 he was one of 2 company 
1846. Maurice was thus an old servant of the Norwegian court, a 
travelled man with literary gifts and interests; and he went to 





of Norwegians on a crusade to Jerusalem. On his return he wrote 
an account of the journey ; 
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own mother, and so the Minorites were highly esteemed at that time 
in Scotland as well as in Norway. It may, therefore, have been 
comparatively easy for Maurice, if himself Scottish, to succeed when 
he pled the cause of Eric at the Scottish court. He was evidently 
proud of the honour the king had shown him in sending him on such 
an important errand ; and, if he had the will, he also had the 
learning and the skill to write a poem or song for the wedding. If 
the author of the poem was a Scot, as we can believe Friar Maurice 
to have been, then it is easy to understand how he refers to his own 
homeland in the song. Possibly Friar Maurice had first been a 
monk in a Minorite monastery in the Orkneys and had entered 
the service of the Norwegian King Haakon when he led the expedi- 
tion which ended disastrously at Largs in 1263. All we can con- 
fidently say is that the author of the epithalamium was a man in 
Norway, a monk or priest who could write Latin and was familiar 
with church music. 


Hymn in Honour of St. Magnus 


Magnus Erlendson was the grandson of the great Thorfinn, 
Earl of Orkney, which in the eleventh century was a province of 
Norway. Thorfinn defeated Duncan and won nine earldoms in 
Scotland and all the Hebrides. Having had enough of fighting he 
made his peace with God and ruled wisely till his death. His two 
sons Paul and Erlend succeeded him and divided the earldom 
between them ; and when they died their sons Haakon and Magnus 
succeeded them. Magnus was born in Orkney about 1075. 
According to the sagas he was a docile and obedient boy, pliant 
and attentive to his father Erlend and to his mother and masters, 
and he was kind and pleasant to all. That is the only reference to 
the youth of him who was to be a Norse and Scottish earl and 
famous for his godly character and deeds. In 1093 we learn of his 
being in the train of Magnus Barelegs, the Norse King, on a viking 
excursion in Scotland. The lad was a favourite and persuaded the 
king to refrain from attacking Iona; but later on he fell into 
disfavour because when they came to Anglesey he refused to join 
in the attack on a peaceful island that had given no provocation. 
Rather than fight he jumped overboard and swam ashore. He 
made his way to his kinsman King Edward in Scotland, where he 
remained for five years, in the congenial company of that pious and 
worthy ruler. There, too, he wooed Ingarth, a maiden of high 
birth, like-minded with himself. He married her and they lived 
together till his death ; yet the marriage was never consummated. 
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It seemed that both bride and bridegroom had made a vow that 
they would live together as brother and sister. The sagas say that 
it was often a hard struggle for Magnus to keep the vow to which 
they had bound themselves. 

We next find Magnus in Orkney, this time joint-earl with his 
cousin Haakon. But they did not get on well together; their 
characters and dispositions were too different. Magnus was peace- 
able and friendly and contented with his portion of the earldom, 
while Haakon was harsh, overbearing, ambitious and anxious to be 
sole ruler in Orkney. Eventually, in 1115, their friends arranged 
that there should be a meeting at Egilsay to arrive at an amicable 
understanding. Magnus arrived with two ships as arranged, quite 
unsuspicious of evil, but Haakon came with eight ships fully manned 
and armed. The friends of Magnus besought him to seek a place of 
safety ; but he was pursned, brought back and murdered, signing 
himself with the cross as he received the death-stroke from an axe 
wielded reluctantly by one of Haakon’s officers. Even Christian 
burial was refused to the dead carl. But Haakon’s aunt Thora, 
the mother of Magnus, made such a touching appeal to her nephew 
that he gave way, and Magnus was buried in the church of Birsay. 
Haakon himself seems at last to have realized the enormity of his 
guilt, for he went on a pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem. And 
he came home again to rule well in Orkney until his death seven 
years after the murder. 

It was on April 16th 1115 that Magnus fell. On December 13th 
1135 he was enshrined by Bishop Vilhjalm in Birsay and thereby 
his cult was established. Shortly afterwards the shrine was removed 
to the Olaf church at Kirkwall, and then to the new St. Magnus 
Cathedral, still a noble fane. 

The newly found Magnus hymn is akin in many respects to the 
other Latin Magnus hymns in all of which, that sketch his doings, 
emphasis is laid on Magnus’s ascetically pure marital life. 

The Magnus liturgical texts were included in the Aberdeen 
breviary after 1472, when the Orkneys came under the supervision 
of the Metropolitan of St. Andrews ; and, of course, the local patron 
saint of the newly added see was introduced into the Scots church 
calendar. Magnus was Earl of Caithness as well as of Orkney, and 
it is possible that he may have been worshipped in Caithness even 
before 1472; but his cult can scarcely have gone farther south at 
the period. In Norway no Latin Magnus hymns were in use, but 
the two Magnus mass days—April 16th, the day of his martyrdom ; 
December 13th, the day of his translation—were both observed. 

This new Magnus hymn was not sung at the ordinary services 
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in the see, as were the four Magnus hymns in the Aberdeen breviary. 
The last two verses of the hymn indicate that it was composed for 
singing by a monastic familia or community, ¢.g. at one of the 
canonical services, such as lauds (matins). The words of the Latin 
hymn have been freely rendered thus : 
THE HYMN 
1. Most noble Earl us, a martyr most meck, 
Most constant and able, most ready to serve, 
High honoured protector, most worthy of praise, 
We pray thee thy frail burdened servants to save. 


2. Divinely endowed by the Spirit above, 
And carefully shunning the sins of the flesh, 
Subduing the passions of dissolute life, 
The rule of the Spirit controlled thy desires. 


3. Thy spouse a royal virgin was brought unto thee 
And in holy nuptials was chaste joined with chaste, 
And thus for the space of ten years they remained, 

The bush though on fire was thus never consumed ! 

y 

Wi 


Thy crafty foe, Haakon, with envy a-flame, 

° th fire thy domains for himself did lay waste, 
And sought to destroy thee with sharp-edged guile, 
And with kiss of peace a false treaty to seal. 
Enduring dire woes for the cause of the right, 

* Sone en cue Dae sada blow UE dens bow, 
And death thee transported to heavenly heights, 
And with martyred hosts thee united with Christ. 


6. This we sing, and by miracles t, 
The Lond Chuiet & biewed and the Ch doth rejoice, 
And praise high ascendeth with thee as its theme, 
How blessed ia from henceforth appears ! 
7. Grace, ion, and glory from heaven do we seek, 
Who ask for the help of thy praises and prayers. 
O, Father, bestow us an answer, we pray, 
And save this familia from judgment. Amen. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HYMN 
In the wording of the hymn there is nothing to indicate directly 
that it was written in a monastery. One finds reference to the 
saint’s long years of virgin wedlock in the other Magnus hymns ; 
but it is perhaps more strongly emphasized in the Upsala hymn 
than elsewhere (vide strophe 2) ; and it is not only here that Magnus 
is praised as Aumilis, for in the church antiphone literature we find 
him spoken of as justus, pius et modestus. 
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The Magnus hymn appears in a codex that was written in a 
Minorite monastery, and its author may well have been a Minorite. 
In any case it was probably written in a Minorite monastery in the 
Orkney Isles ; for nowhere outside the Orkneys would the Minorites 
have any interest in a local Orcadian saint. The Minorite order 
came into being in the thirteenth century and, according to the 
Upsala Codex C 233, such a monastery must have existed in Orkney 
in 1274. 

The Magnus hymn cannot have been of Norwegian origin ; for 
it had mainly a local interest and it had not a church but a monastic 
author. Consequently there was no room for it in the Magnus 
worship in Norway. But there is internal evidence from the writing 
that it originated in a Norse-speaking land such as Orkney was, 
and we may confidently conclude that Codex C 233 and its contents 
were written in a Minorite monastery in the Orkneys sometime 
between 1270 and 1280. That codex was in the library of the 
Bergen Bishop Arne Sigurdson. As a canon of Bergen he was a 
member of the Norwegian embassy sent to Scotland in 1292 to 
negotiate with the Scots regarding the dowry of the late Queen 
Margaret. The embassy sailed to Scotland via Orkney and Arne 
probably got some books from the Minorite monks there. At his 
death the library was disposed of. From the Minorite monastery 
of Bergen it must somehow have made its way to Greifswald in 
Germany, where it was sold by Nicolaus Netteken to Canutus 
Johannis, a Swedish Grey Friar, who had a long and brilliant career 
in many lands and gathered valuable books which he presented to 
the Grey Friar monastery at Stockholm in 1489. When that 
monastery was secularized in the sixteenth century its book collections 
remained as a royal library and were specially augmented by 
King John III. In 1620 Gustavus Adolphus presented the library 
to the University of Upsala, and it became the nucleus of that 
University’s magnificent library of to-day. And among the twenty- 
one codices from the middle ages Codex C 233 holds a very 
honourable place. 


THE MELODY OF THE MAGNUS HYMN") 

This recently discovered MS. of the thirteenth century gives 
us a striking example of a two-voice setting of an ode or hymn on a 
Scottish subject. It is of special interest because parchments from 
that period with music for more voices than one are very rare 
indeed, and we know of nonc with any hint of harmony. One 


‘) The music has been transcribed from the ancient into the modern notation by 
the late Dr. Georg Reiss, of Oslo, to whose notes I have been so much indebted. 
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important feature of the melody is that it contains music in thirds 
when the third was still considered no true consonance. Thus the 
tune anticipates later methods of harmonizing. 

There is also another divergence from middle-age theory. In 
the twelfth century the rule was that when the leading voice rose 
the accompanying voice must fall, 
and vice versa.* Voice-crossing 
thus occurred frequently in the 
songs of that period. In the 
Magnus hymn, however, there is 
no such crossing. The upper voice 
provides the descant on the actual 
melody carried by the lower voice. 
The early Scottish practice always 
gave the tune to the tenor, the 
lower part with the other voices 
providing a sort of descant. The 
laws of strict theory for part- 
singing were thus, in some essential 
points, departed from. Conse- 
quently in this Magnus hymn we 
have a popular harmonizing and 
not a setting made by a specially 
expert monk. We have really, as 
concerns two-voice compositions, 
just an early form of harmonizing, 
with chords moving in thirds. 

About the year 1200 Giraldus Cambrensis) describes the 
characteristic method of singing in Wales, whereby partsongs were 
sung with as many parts as there were singers. He also reports that 
the Northumbrians made use of a similar harmonic singing, yet with 
only two voices, the lower humming, the upper singing the words. 
In these two regions no music was rendered alone, but cither with 
several voices as in Wales or with at least two as in Northumbria. 
“‘ Even the boys, which is more surprising and, generally, children 
when they cry do so in the same singing way ”. The Northumbrians 
had apparently adopted this manner of singing—as they did their 
similarity of speech—from the Norsemen who made so many raids 
there and remained for long periods. 

Giraldus does not tell us what was the nature of the North 
English music for two or more voices, nor is there any information 





Po ohannes aay | ‘De Musica’ (c. 1100). 
®* Opera’, Vol. 6, p. 189. sgg. (London, 1868). 
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on the subject to be got elsewhere, so far as I am aware. There 
is a possibility that that part-singing had some similarity to the 
two-part organum purum mentioned by Walter of Odington, which, 
he says, was in use from very ancient times. According to him this 
consisted in a melismatic rich accompanying voice and a deeper 
cantus firmus. Most probably, however, the two-part singing in 
North England was not of the same kind as Odington’s organum 
purum. We come to this conclusion especially because of the account 
Giraldus gives of the widespread and common use, even from 
childhood, of the two-part singing which seems to presuppose a 
very simple kind of harmony particularly in parallel intervals, note 
for note, whilst organum purum, according to Odington’s description 
and the example given by him, demands considerable harmonic 
insight and vocal skill. 

The conclusion is that this St. Magnus hymn is an example of 
the two-voice method of singing characteristic of Northern England 
and adopted by them from the Norwegians. In the first place 
it must be emphasized that the hymn in Codex Upsalensis C 233 
was found in the Orkneys, which at the end of the thirteenth 
century belonged to Norway ; and it was in all probability com- 
posed there. If the two-part singing adopted from the Norse 
was as general in Northumberland and Yorkshire as Giraldus 
indicates, then it must be assumed as a still greater probability 
that the Orcadians had inherited their skill in two-part singing and 
preserved it faithfully. It must be remembered that the Orcadians 
were mostly Norwegian immigrants, that the islands from the ninth 
century onward belonged to Norway and that the bishopric of the 
Orkneys from the middle of the twelfth century was under the 
supremacy of the Norwegian Archbishop of Nidaros (Trondheim). 

In the next place the method of singing referred to by Giraldus 
must have been of a very special type, a peculiar quality of singing. 
The harmonic links evidently were not of the type generally employed 
according to the Hucbaldian organum’s primitive part-song theory : 
not unisons, parallel fifths, fourths or octaves. Otherwise there was 
nothing noteworthy in the two-part singing of the Northern English. 
Since doubtless—as previously indicated—they sang in parallel 
intervals, they must have employed thirds especially, as the easiest 
interval. Perhaps this explains the fact that it is in an English 
document that the third is treated for the first time as a consonant 
interval. Attention may here be called to ‘The Musical Notation 
of the Middle Ages’ (London, 1890). There an example is given 
of a two-voice rendering from an English MS. dating from the 

(® * De speculatione musice ’ (¢. 1280). 
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beginning of the fourteenth century, which contains frequent thirds, 
through counter movement. 

Special emphasis must be laid on one point which particularly 
argues in favour of the Norse origin of the two-part Magnus hymn : 
viz. the unmistakable Lydian character of the melody. The tone 
is the sixth church mode, the Hypolydian (final F, dominant A). 
In this hymn we find repeatedly the tritone characteristic of the 
Lydian mode, arising both by direct movement and by two major 
thirds following each other. The composer of the melody seems to 
have taken conscious pleasure in applying the hard-sounding tritone 
which middle-age theorists avoided and which they even called 
“the devil in music ”. 

In his treatise ‘ Studies in Icelandic Music ’* Angul Hammerich 
emphasizes the Lydian mode as specially Icelandic, but leaves it 
open to doubt whether we have here to do with an original Icelandic 
(or Norse) scale. On the other hand Catharinus Elling in ‘ Vore 
Folkemelodier ’ maintains that the Lydian scale is original to and 
characteristic of Norwegian folk music and that the Icelanders 
brought this Lydian stamp with them from Norway, their mother- 
land. 

In England at that period the tritone seems to have been employed 
with much caution. In any case the samples contained in ‘ The 
Musical Notation of the Middle Ages’ are few and show only 
indirect tritones. And in Walter of Odington’s dissertation the 
examples of music contain few indirect tritones and not a single 
direct tritone interval. Nor are there any such in the Irish, English 
and Scottish folk melodies with which I am acquainted. 

Not least, then, on account of the frequent occurrence of the 
Lydian mode in Norse folk music and the fondness for the abrupt 
tritone step so prominent in that music, are we entitled to assume 
that the melody of this Magnus hymn is Norse. And, after what has 
been already said, it may be confidently concluded that the peculiar 
two-part rendering of the melody is of Norse origin, that parallel 
thirds must have been a feature characteristic of Norse two-part 
music in the middle ages, and that it was such a noteworthy two-part 
method of singing which the folk of Northern England, according 
to the evidence of Giraldus Cambrensis, had learned from the Norse. 
Moreover, the Magnus hymn and its “ harmonizing”, by reason of its 
primitive character, must be assumed to date from considerably 
earlier than the end of the thirteenth century, a period when the art 
of part-singing was well advanced in the leading agen lands. 


® * Aarbéger for Nordisk Oldk ‘ 
‘. * Christiania Videuhapechhege *, Il, MIL vite, Phil Glee 0. . ae 








JUST TEMPERAMENT 
By Lt. S. Lioyp 


Tue year 1938 saw the publication of a slender volume which 
makes an authoritative contribution to our knowledge of musical 
acoustics. It has particular interest for those who are perplexed 
by a conflict of view between musicians and theoreticians concerning 
intonation, the musical scale and temperaments. For them it is 
the more instructive because the words “ acoustics” and “ scale” 
are not to be found in it. In the author’s words this book is 
“* exclusively devoted to a proved method for acquiring expressive 
beauty of tone”. It is written by Lionel Tertis, and its title is 
* Beauty of Tone in String Playing’. Here are quotations from the 
first page of text : 
Perfect intonation is the rock-foundation of the string player’s 
equipment. Without this, no one should be allowed to in 
“ayer . A “ good ear” can become permanently 


vice of such rapid growth that in a very short time the player admits 
faulty intonation with equanimity, becoming quite unconscious 
that he is playing out of tune. Lpadieapunndiuratrle meta + 


perfect intonatior. is li of the most concentrated kind. 
moment a note sounds in slightest de er ait Wika 
. You will notice how much is the sound of a note 


that is absolutely in tune. 


The student of Helmholtz who reads these words will turn with 
particular satisfaction to the pages of ‘ The Sensations of Tone’ in 
which that great scientist discusses quartet playing on stringed 
instruments.“ The following passage occurs : 


When quartets are played by finely cultivated artists it is i 
sible to detect any false consonances. To my mind the only assign- 
able reason for these results is that practised violinists, with a 
delicate sense of harmony, know how to stop the tones they want 
on bees, sand leence do aah tateeals Gotha sila olan Meme cel 
Eee ee Oe ee ee ae ee 
cpeanee yr een exact results 


* The Sensations of Tone ’, Eng. trans. of 1875, p. 506. 
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By “an imperfect school” he referred, as an earlier passage 
shows, to a school of violin playing which, since the time of Spohr, 
had aimed at producing (as was supposed) equally tempered intona- 
tion. The context—like the rest of the more musical part of his 
book—shows that, by ‘‘ just intonation ” he intended the musician’s 
meaning, “‘ playing in tune”, which applies primarily to conson- 
ances. He certainly did not intend us to think of the theoretician’s 
mistaken conception of just intonation as a method of tuning the 
white keys of a keyboard instrument to give correct major triads 
on the tonic, dominant and subdominant ; the conception which 
Dr. Murray Barbour “ confuted” in an article he contributed to 
the issue of this journal for January 1938, when he met the 
theoretician on his own ground. Helmholtz’s “ justly-intoned ” 
harmonium was not limited to such a tuning. It had two manuals 
which were tuned to produce, between them, fifteen major triads 
and as many minor ones with perfect thirds and with fifths which, 
in theory, had one-eighth of the error of the fifth of equal tempera- 
ment, but, in practice, were tuned true, because this small error 
was not discernible by the tuner’s ear. It gave considerable, though 
not complete, freedom of modulation. 

Observe that, in the passages quoted above, both authorities lay 
emphasis on playing in tune as an outstanding mark of good 
string-players. Even more significant is the emphasis both lay on 
the power of a “ good ear” to appreciate pure consonances. Our 
theoretician made the fatal error of leaving the ear out of the picture 
altogether, and the tuning which he miscalled just intonation was 
based, as Dr. Murray Barbour explained, on an arithmetical 
conception of the scale. This conception began and ended with 
the rates of vibration of musical sounds and ignored the ear’s power 
of apprehending them. 

In an article on intonation in the issue of this journal for October 
1938, the present writer attempted to illustrate the varying sensitive- 
ness of the musical ear for intervals, melodic or harmonic, in varying 
circumstances that occur in the performance of a composition. 
This varying sensitiveness of the musical ear was expounded by 
Helmholtz ; and his exposition makes it evident that the ear is 
satisfied with what are only approximations—more or less close— 
to the just intonation of ideal intervals. Not only, however, does 
the response of a particular pair of ears vary with different musical 
circumstances but, as Lionel Tertis tells us, there are natural 
differences in the power of different pairs of ears to detect faulty 
intonation. Not all of us have the “ good ears ”’ of the string player. 


® Op. cit., p. 492. 
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We can educate such natural powers as we possess, or we can ruin 
them by carelessness, but we cannot create them. 

Dr. Murray Barbour showed that the method of tuning he 
described breaks down at once when it attempts to produce a 
concordant triad on the second degree note of the scale. This is 
decisive. For example, it would make the second concord of 
‘Sumer is icumen in’ sound out of tune.“ The arithmetical 
calculations which are generally employed to expound this method 
of tuning are often too unreal to the musician to carry much force : 
he may therefore fail to appreciate the significance of this observation. 
A diagram that shows musical intervals will be more convincing. 
Such a diagram is given in the Figure, in which two sets of gradua- 
tions, one left-handed the 
other right-handed, are 
fitted together.“ On each 
OCTAVE set the different musical 
Ss intervals, all measured 
os from the zero, are drawn 
in their theoretically 
(B) MAJOR SEVENTH a JOR SIXTH correct proportions. On 
the left-hand side the 
w mamnsin—t—rrm | abe th od So 
as A and F of the scale 
of C major. On the 








(c) FFT ———“)_. FOURTH 
right-hand side the grad- 
—— MAJOR THIRD uations for the fifth and 
(F) FOURTH ———Fmme MINOR THIRD the minor third are 
eee MAJOR TONE adjusted to these notes. 
~ re fo MINOR TONE The zero does not come 
opposite D on the left- 
(0) — OE Sa 28RD hand side. For a perfect 


consonance D must be 
moved down till it is 
(c) = only a minor tone above 
C. It becomes a mutable 
note. As Helmholtz 

















pointed out, not only D but Bp becomes a mutable note in the 
scale of C.© For the relative minor, D and G have to move down 

(3) See ‘ Music & Letters’, XIX, 

pa — lie ah Pree neg th meg the Oxford Univesity Pres or 
permitting Geis sedenthaetaes ofa Renew ategeed bees ten wampash dhdeoele 

his booklet with that title. 
‘®) See * Musical Composition ’, Stanford, p. 1" 
(® * The Sensations of Tone ’, Eng. trans. oe 75> P- 423. 
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by the difference between a major and a minor tone and B and G 
become mutable notes. We are, of course, thinking only of intervals 
that are tuned with ideal exactness. The notes marked on the 
left-hand side in brackets give the tuning which the theoretician 
called “ just intonation ”, which is evidently limited, for practical 
use, to playing Amens or their decorated equivalents. Like 
Dr. Day’s theory of harmony, this effort of the theoretician to 
construct a musical scale from scientific data is to be treated, to-day, 
as a museum specimen. Unfortunately, the respect with which it 
was accepted in the text-books of a past generation, written by 
those who imagined that scales came first and music afterwards,‘ 
tends to hide the fact that it never was a musical scale. A scale as 
evolved by the simplest counterpoint must be flexible. The pure 
scale of strict counterpoint, described by Stanford in his ‘ Musical 
Composition ’, must contain mutable notes. 

Consider what is implied in the words used by Lionel Tertis, 
“the sound of a note that is absolutely in tune”. The note is 
sounded by his viola. Travelling through the air to our ears it takes 
the form of minute periodic vibrations, of a complicated character, 
in the air itself; to-and-fro movements along a line pointing in the 
direction in which the sound is going. When these vibrations reach 
the ear-drum, they excite in the nervous mechanism of the ear a 
series of partial tones, each of which is a pure tone corresponding 
more or less to an element of the complicated vibration in the air. 
We say “ more or less”, because the response depends quite as 
much on the sensory apparatus of the ear as it does on the vibration. 
It is easy to realize that this must be so when, to illustrate one reason 
for it, we recall that there are sounds too high and too low to be 
audible to human ears—an extreme example, of course. To some 
extent we can distinguish these partial tones or overtones, these 
sensations in our ears, by intent listening. But, unless we try hard 
to pick them out, our aural perception blends them into the musical 
note, the tone, that we hear. A tone then is what the psychologist 
calls a phenomenon produced by our aural perception from the 
sensations excited in the nervous mechanism of the ear. It is what 
we hear. 

Helmholtz used a homely analogy to explain this : 

Partial tones are of course present in the sensations excited in our 
auditory apparatus, and yet they are not generally the subject of 
conscious perception as i t sensations. The conscious 
perception of everyday life is limited to the apprehension of the tone 
compounded of these partials, as a whale, just as we apprehend the 


™“* Tt is advisable to guard at the outset the familiar misconception that 
scales are made first and music afterwards ”’, ‘ Art of Music’, Parry, p. 16. 
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taste of a compound dish as a whole, without cl i 
pee Se oa Cee a ee eee 
condiments. 

And just as we ourselves can add salt, pepper and other 
condiments to suit our taste, when the dish is served, so the ear can, 
and does, add partial tones and combination tones, as a result of 
its own unsymmetrical construction ; and it hears a tone which 
does not correspond exactly to the vibrations in the air. It can go 
one better: it can remove some of the condiments, and even part 
of the meat put in by the cook ; for the ear is less sensitive to the 
deeper bass notes than it is to treble ones. The musical note we 
perceive, the tone, though related to the periodic vibration in the 
air, is quite different from it in both nature and degree. To liken 
the difference to that between chalk and cheese would do it an 
injustice. Rather should we say that the difference is that between 
chalk and the taste of the cheese. 

Does the same cheese taste the same to different people? Do 
differences in our taste buds, or in our perception of their sensations, 
affect the taste of the same cheese to different people, much as 
different makes of cheese affect the taste of any one of us? Judging 
from our other senses the answer is almost certainly “ yes”. Here 
again, as we have observed, Lionel Tertis enforces a point about 
aural perception which is analogous. The powers of different ears, 
whether as the result of continued carelessness, or of the limits of 
natural gift, affect the perception of intonation by their owners. 
We are reminded at once of the question: Does the same music 
sound the same to different people? We are beginning to realize 
that it should be stated: How far does the same music sound 
different to different people ? 

Modern scientific research throws yet other side-lights on this 
bewildering matter of aural perception ; for example, the creation, 
by the ear, of a “‘ fundamental ” from selected “ overtones ” when 
no vibration corresponding to the fundamental exists in the air. 
Organists will recall the “* acoustic bass ” sometimes met with on the 
pedal organ. Difference tones may help to create this fundamental, 
as may be true of a church bell; but the loudness of the funda- 
mental, like that of the strike-note of the bell, suggests that it is a 
product of aural perception. Sound-curves have been published 
showing the vibrations produced in the air by the open G string 
of a violin in which the octave vibration has about 1oo times the 
intensity of the prime; but the ear would produce a proper G 
tone from the overtone structure. 


‘® * Sensations of Tone’, Eng. trans. of 1875, p. 572. 
Vol. XX. 
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This is one illustration of what we are learning about aural 
perception ; there are others equally well established. We naturally 
think of the pitch of a musical sound that we hear as something that 
is fixed by the rate of the vibration in the air. But men of science 
tell us that this is not the whole story. Ifa pure tone is produced, 
softly, which the ear hears as being of the pitch of Ap at the top 
of the stave with a bass clef, and if it is then sovaded very loudly 
without altering the rate of vibration, the ear will say that the pitch 
has fallen. Some ears will discover a fall of pitch by as much as a 
minor third. This is almost unbelievable, but it is unquestionably 
true. If we add harmonics, however, the fall of pitch is greatly 
reduced, perhaps to one-fifth of what it was with a pure tone. 
Pitch then is a perceptual effect. It depends, to some extent, on 
the intensity of the vibration as well as on its rate, and it also depends 
on overtone structure. Pitch must be distinguished from frequency, 
just as loudness must be distinguished from intensity. Frequency 
and intensity are measures of the vibration in the air. Pitch and, 
still more, loudness depend on what the ear makes of the vibration. 

Those theoreticians who dealt only in vibrations left the ear out 
of the picture in a very real sense. What the man of science calls 
the correlation between the complex vibration in the air and the 
tone heard is by no means simple. It depends on the nature of the 
response of the auditory apparatus of the ear, and on aural percep- 
tion. We cannot, like the theoretician of fifty or more years ago, 
take it for granted. We must find out the facts. We know far less 
about them than many people imagine ; and not only does the 
musical ear hear (i.e. perceive) musical sounds which the vibrations 
would regard as caricatures of themselves, but the caricature varies 
in detail from individual to individual. If we assume that this 
never has any effect on our aural perception of intonation we are 
just guessing, and on occasion we are demonstrably wrong. 

The theoretician’s mistaken conception of “ just intonation ” as 
a tuning that produced a scale was faulty both as music and as 
science. What then are we to do about it? The theoretician 
turned a deaf ear to music, which makes it tempting to poke fun at 
him. A more constructive attitude, however, is suggested by an 
entry in the first edition of a glossary of acoustical terms prepared 
by the British Standards Institution. The musical part of this 
glossary is very useful as an attemot to explain, to the musician on 
the one hand and the scientist on the other, the different languages 
each uses. Such a glossary cannot initiate terminology. It can only 
record terms which are in established use and co-ordinate their 
meanings so as to avoid, as far as possible, confusion and duplication. 
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It is therefore interesting to find that there is an item in the glossary : 
“* Major scale of just temperament” and underneath it, in smaller 
type, “‘ Major scale of just intonation”. The scale is defined as 
having “8 tones to the octave, with frequencies consecutively 
proportional to 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48”, exactly the tuning 
postulated by Dr. Murray Barbour.’ Some musicians may be 
disposed to question the propriety of following the practice of those 
who have called this just temperament. But, in fact, were they 
not right ? A temperament is a method of tuning a keyed instrument, 
in particular a keyboard instrument with fixed intonation. Its 
essential feature is this rigidity of intonation, which is precisely why 
it is not a musical scale. As a result of this rigidity, certain intervals 
are mistuned in a manner which aims at a musical objective. In 
the modern tuning of keyboard instruments, called equal tempera- 
ment, every interval except the octave is mistuned to attain a 
musical objective : complete freedom of modulation. An earlier 
temperament gave results that were in some ways more satisfactory, 
but it had a more limited objective. It was evolved some four 
hundred years ago, and in this country it remained in use by some 
tuners until well into the nineteenth century. It was satisfactory 
so long as modulation was limited to a few keys ; for though the 
fifths were flatter and the fourths sharper than those of equal 
temperament, it produced perfectly tuned major thirds. It is called 
mean-tone tuning. 

** Just temperament” now falls into its logical place in this 
scheme. It differs in detail, but not essentially in nature, from the 
other temperaments. It produces perfectly tuned intervals for the 
major triads on the tonic, dominant and subdominant. There. its 
practical usefulness ends. So limited is its musical objective that it 
cannot be used for real music, as the Tudor musician well knew. 
Its true objective is to serve as a theoretical tuning, to be used as an 
ideal standard with which to compare, in terms of vibrations, and 
vibrations alone, the intervals of mean-tone tuning and equal 
temperament. It is a measuring rod and nothing more. Were all 
musicians to agree, forthwith, to call it “ just temperament ” they 
could expect to find in the next edition of the glossary that “ just 
temperament ” was a tuning (not a scale), and that “ just intona- 
tion ” meant playing or singing in tune. The musician would then 
come into his own. Music, to him, is what he hears (or perceives), 
not a matter of vibrations. When he wants to know whether 
string players are playing in tune he accepts as final the decision 
of a great artist. If a Lionel Tertis tells him that they are playing 

‘® * Music & Letters’, XIX, p. 48, January 1938. 
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in tune, they are playing in tune. Whether they conform to some 
physical test of the theoretician does not matter in the least. All 
that matters is the judgment of the trained musical ear. 

The general adoption of a nomenclature which was musically 
consistent would be a step towards the removal of a difficulty 
encountered to-day by the student of music and the scientist alike. 
Scales are made by composers, not by theory. To find out what 
the scale system really is we must turn to musical composition. 
The musical scale of the sixteenth century was a flexible thing. Its 
flexibility was increased when composers of the classical period 
made use of enharmonic change—for, as Sir Donald Tovey assures 
us, enharmonic modulation presupposes just intonation.“ The 
flexibility of the musical scale has been further increased in the 
twentieth century by the enharmonic latitude of the twelve-note 
semitonal scale.“ In short, a scale is merely a method of classifying 
and labelling the musical material used by composers and skilled 
artists. It can never be produced by a keyboard instrument unless 
the aural perception of the trained musical ear enables it to hear 
the tuning as something different from its physical original. The 
available evidence suggests that many of us hear the intonation of 
the piano in this way. 

Discussion of nomenclature prompts one further comment. The 
word tone is used in musical acoustics in five different senses, and 
each has appeared in the preceding paragraphs with the support of 
competent authority ! The musician is responsible for two. First, 
it means a musical interval. Second, it refers to the quality of the 
musical sound that is heard, as in ‘ Beauty of Tone in String Playing’. 
But the scientist has added three other meanings. How much easier 
would musicians find it to follow these meanings had he adopted 
three different spellings ! For example, he might have written about 
partial toans. The term as used for the musical sound we hear, 
corresponding to the complex dish with its condiments described by 
Helmholtz, he might have spelt ptone. And when he wanted to 
change the meaning altogether and refer to vibrations in the air, 
he might have adopted a Spanish device and written of tone. No 
one will dream of adopting these obviously convenient spellings ; 
but before the reader dismisses them as altogether too flippant, let 
him consider whether they might not have a mnemonic use which 
would help him to remember what we have been discussing. The 
@ in toan, is the initial letter of auditory. It reminds us that a 
partial tone belongs essentially to pure auditory sensation. The p 

«@®* Encyclopaedia Britannica’, 14th ed., article on ‘ Harmony ’. 

4)" Practice in Modern Harmony’, A. F. Barnes (1937). 
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in ptone, the musical sound we hear, reminds us that a tone is what 
the psychologist calls a phenomenon produced from these sensations 
by aural perception. Finally the spelling tofie, reminds us that 
we are dealing with a use which is foreign to the word tone, and that 
we are now thinking of what Helmholtz described as a sum of 
pendular vibrations in the air, each with its own characteristic 
frequency ; for science uses the sign “v as shorthand for cycles per 
second, that is frequency, or rate of vibration. 

Is all this of any importance for musicians? For the composer 
and the skilled artist, it has no importance. Their instinct is a true 
guide. Those who are at all interested in theory, or in getting rid 
of misconceptions for which we have to thank a past generation of 
theoreticians, will be able to judge of its significance for themselves. 
But there is another reason why the problems of musical theory 
should make an appeal to some of us. Science is at last beginning to 
resolve the difficulties which surround our conceptions of the musical 
sounds we perceive. The man of science, working at problems of 
aural perception, needs the co-operation of the musician. In the 
history and practice of music there is to be found much evidence 
which the man of science needs to use in his investigations ; for if 
we are to understand musical acoustics we must begin with music 
and establish correct musical premises. 
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EDMUND RUBBRA’S SECOND SYMPHONY 


By Artuur HutTcuHiIncs 


Wuen the reaction towards composition in the “pure” forms 
ceased to favour symphonies which smelt of folk-tune, or which 
had a Celtic tone-poem atmosphere, or which only quoted 
“ Rarely, rarely comest thou, Spirit of Delight!” upon the fly- 
leaf, many of the “ younger set ” were made conscious of the truth 
contained in a remark attributed to a distinguished German musician 
vho has been forced temporarily to make his abode with us : “ You 
English composers make good enough tunes, but you do not know 
how to make themes”. Some years ago we younger men applauded 
Constant Lambert’s ‘ Music for Orchestra ’ at a Promenade Concert, 
feeling that the title alone showed a healthy new turn of affairs ; 
but we did not know that some of us would live to stifle the rich 
vein of sentiment and lyricism which was in the English blood 
before Dowland and is still there after Delius ; we did not foresee 
that some would go to Fontainebleau and elsewhere to acquire an 
artificially mannered counterpoint that counters no points and hides 
ten men under one manner. “‘ Good tunes rather than good themes ” 
. . . is that entirely a rebuke? Is Purcell’s eighth string Fantasia 
inferior to the first Fugue of the ‘ Forty-Eight’ or is its glory 
of a different lustre? A glance at the very similar material 
employed shows the German using a theme (6) and the Englishman 
making his tune germinate and blossom (a) : 
Ex.1 


(a) 
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For the pedestrian composer themes which will make a séretio 
fugue are safe material, whereas tunes which spoil in the process of 
metabolism will not stay the course of a long movement. But the 
greater man may keep up the level of interest whenever his regard 
tor the tune is sufficiently impassioned. The ‘ Forty-Eight’ alone, 
especially the non-stretto fugues, show that Bach by no means 
depended on formal procedures to hold up the structure for him. 

The parallel between the two methods of composition remains 
in modern music. I am told that the lovely tune in the slow 
movement of William Walton’s Symphony was composed first, and 
that the composer was doubtful whether “ it would make a bass” ; 
but it would be a warped kind of criticism which valued that fine 
movement any the less for the knowledge that the composer thought 
in terms of tune and wrestled with materials once they had formed 
themselves as entities in his mind. Do not the sketch-books of the 
most architectonic of composers, Beethoven, show themes being 
made into tunes as much as tunes becoming themes? If scaffolding 
takes precedence of linear beauty then Reger is greater than Brahms. 
From the days of the Elizabethan “fancy” when, in Morley’s 
words, “a musician taketh a point at his pleasure,” the English 
mind has worked from the tune onwards. Elgar and Walton show 
what is possible when that type of mind manages to achieve 
symphonic dimensions. But England has not yet produced a 
consistent symphonist of the kind to rival Beethoven or Sibelius ; 
“* symphonies ” of the type given us by Bax or Moeran are enjoyable 
works with the same relation to the traditional symphonic conception 
as the long narrative poems of Tennyson or Masefield have to 
the epic. 

I have wanted to write of Edmund Rubbra’s i 
since I heard them, not because I am immediately attracted to oe 
composer’s work in general—indeed I am not, and a personal 
reaction does not constitute criticism—but because I am convinced 
that he is the most likely of the younger men to stay the course and 
to prove our first symphonist. That he has nothing to do with 
cliques and fashions, and that he writes in the traditional “ English 
way ”’, is shown by a quotation from the slow movement of his 
second Symphony, which gives us first a tune (@) and then a theme 
(6). (Example 2.) 

It will be seen first that the music does not belong specially to 
this century, and that it intends to be valued for its own sake, not 
because it conjures up certain images in the mind—those evoked 
by folksong or by jazz technique, for instance. When we listen to 
a work that belongs to a particular generation, school and race 
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(for instance, E. J. Moeran’s recent Symphony), we need to ask 
the question : “ How far does this work get along on its own legs, 
and how far is its popular appeal due to the impression made by 
stylistic turns held in affection by an audience which shares its 
mental background—+.g. the half-timber evoked by conscious 
archaism, the Dorian sixth or the flattened seventh, the use of 
metrical stimulants familiarized in the dance-hall and the cinema ? ” 
Even when we hear Vaughan Williams and are predisposed to 
respect and enjoy a new work of his, we must ask : “ Will this give 
a similar interest in fifty years’ time? Is its novelty only another 
experiment, a determination on the composer’s part not to stay in 
a groove?” While Rubbra spares us the need of such questioning, 
he also denies himself the satisfaction of immediate popularity. 
Such popularity could be gained by pleasing five types of listener : 


1. The older musicians, who, curiously are the section 
most fond of harmonic stimulants ; they like Debussy, Bax and 
Strauss, each of whom gives them a nice warm bath. They must 
find Rubbra’s moods almost continuously astringent—but they once 
thought that of Sibelius. 

2. The newest slick-and-clever set ; but Rubbra’s counterpoint 
does not attempt virtuosity in miniature. The long phrases are not 


split into spawning which appear with incongruous poses, 
like cheese-maggots, and give us three enharmonic modulations 
per bar. 


3. Those who want to hear the instruments. Rubbra’s scoring 
symphonic, as was that of Brahms, but English audiences have 
lived through a generation of tone-poets, not symphonists ; the 
models for orchestrators have also been decorative composers 
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—Rimsky-Korsakov and Ravel, who aim at maximum luminosity 
of orchestral 
a tke eee ak eink bike At ek el 
| cad Rik dttien, whose heart goes out to Delius, Elgar, even Walton 
} when his mood is seman aauaileastan To this section I belong 
myself and can assure friends that, if they will make the effort 
ha ae aye stuff well, they will find him a composer who is 
much one of them, but who has too objective an 
is work and too independent a i epee g Sieg idioms 


| to 
for their own sake. This is a requisite quality for a ist. 
Let any friend who dances a prety “ “hey 2, wishes he liked Sibelius 
more and cannot resist , look once again at Ex. 2 


above. Sunn: thie Sle demuan in: patel dade. maine 
far removed from Sibelius ; why, I cannot say. Structurally, 
Rubbra has one or two parallels with Sibelius ; there is, for instance, 
a fondness for pedal basses. The dissimilarity is due entire to some 

and national choice of mode and interval. (By “ mode” 
do not mean the deliberate employment of this or that scale, but 
simply the composer’s predilection for this or that harmonic and 
melodic progression.) 

5. The less musical public, which likes a tune, but does not 
recognize one which is not divided into small and balanced sections. 
This is the public which begins by liking the surface of Mozart and 
Haydn, may hope later to see the subtleties, is immediately attracted 
ser te o98 be. bie agra Saad aes on 
later to see into his soul. In varying this section of 
audience may ey 25. ee the symphony I am 














A rhythm of that length, which does not take adventitious 
animation from accentual periodicity, may, if it was originally a 
live conception, be still fresh when well known. But it will take 
longer time in getting known than one which depends on metrical 

throb. The dispute concerning the liveness or deadness of Berlioz’s 
long melodies would be settled at once in Berlioz’s favour were it 
not for the fact that any composer can lengthen a tune by merely 
res Se Nace tage ogres Ste A spteg oo 
cylinder. The people who justly delight in tlc jig-jig of a 
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Brandenburg Concerto should not be labelled “‘ Bach lovers” until 
they have been tested with ‘ Nun komm der Heiden Heiland ’ or with 
the Ricercare from the ‘ Musical Offering’. When so much of our 
fashionable “ counterpoint ” is based on syncopations as trite as the 
bar-lines and almost as regular, Rubbra’s conception of rhythm 
gives the mind more solid food. Rubbra was a pupil of Holst, and 
is unusually familiar with Lassus, Josquin, Victoria, Weelkes and 
the later men of the “ apt for voyces or viols ” period. 

To other reasons which may be cited for the initial unpopularity 
of work like Rubbra’s may be added that it is the fate of epic poets 
and symphonic composers to be regarded with more admiration 
than affection : Beethoven and Sibelius have no endearing nick- 
names, corresponding with “J. S.” or “Old Bach” or “ Papa 
Haydn ” or “ Pater Seraphicus ” or “‘ Honest Parry’. The public 
has taken to the “ tuney” symphonies of Brahms, and one may 
ask those who too quickly shouted “ Sibelius” when Walton’s 
Symphony was a novelty, whether they still see any marked similarity 
of spirit between the Finnish symphonist and the English composer 
who is already known by a nickname. There can be an individual 
evident behind a symphony as there is behind ‘ Paradise Lost’, but 
the objective emotion which speaks of and to the spirit of man can 
do so most successfully when the subjective reactions of one man 
are well covered. This quality is, again, a measure of Rubbra’s 
stature as a symphonist. 

I found much that was repellent in Rubbra’s first essay in this 
form ; it seemed congested with a sinuosity that was not sinuous, 
and increasingly reinforced with orchestral doubling to make 
uncongenial themes struggle both with grumpy neighbours and a 
pedal-point ; in parts it clung as tenaciously to its self-imposed 
tonal limits as an early motet to its real and tonal entries. But it 
was clearly the first work of a series in the same form and on the 
same scale; the only difficulty was the acceptance of a new 
symphonic personality. When I looked for help from critical notices, 
I found that criticism had been avoided on the whole and mere 
description substituted ; but I found the remark: “ This is a 
symphony and no mistake’, and thought it rather silly—as if we 
expected the work to be an allotment. Since then I have seen the 
force of the remark, for many things which are labelled “ symphony ” 
are far more like allotments. After hearing the second symphony 
—a much clearer and altogether superior work—the feeling was 
confirmed that behind this un-modish music was a man forging a 
new symphonic technique for himself. As the main stream of an 
art flows on and the materials of technique multiply, it frequently 
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happens that a man who wishes to say something new which is 
worth saying is bound to practise a rigid economy, or he will be 
hidden amongst the generality of pasticheurs and eclectics who happen 
to be contemporaries. In the words of Alex. Cohen: “If a 
composer starts as a human being and a clumsy technician, there 
is real hope ; but if the conditions are reversed the outlook is empty. 
Everything depends on his capacity for experience and the power 
to express it musically”. If a man is big enough, he may rise by 
slow degrees either from the eclectics or the cosmopolitans ; out of 
a highly receptive cosmopolitanism grew the profound and highly 
personal mysticism of Ernest Bloch. The size of that tremendous 
musical intelligence we are only just beginning to see, so difficult 
has it been to get first near enough then far off enough to view it 
at all. In Alban Berg, on the other hand, we lament one whose 
ultimate size we shall never know, but who happened to rise from 
an eclectic group. In his youth the need to make a living at work 
less congenial than musical composition gave Rubbra neither the 
time nor the patience to “club in” with a group. There is no 
early quartet to show years of study spent during the heyday of 
Stanford’s pupils and Cecil Sharp's admirers ; there is no ‘ Sinfonia 
concertante ’ to show some flirtation with the Paris “ Six”. There 
are small works which, even up to the time of the violin Sonata 
(1932) show a vaguely English-romantic background, increasingly 
stiffened by counterpoint and by “ longer ” thinking. Fussy changes 
of harmony have no place in his symphonic conception, whatever 
license there may be in other works labelled “symphony”. His 
restraint in the matter of tonality makes such a modulation as the 
following all the more momentous when it does occur—a detail of 
technique which can be paralleled in the first movement of the 


Walton Symphony : 
-_— 


Ex.4 
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Rubbra’s thinking is almost exclusively contrapuntal, coloured 
and conditioned by its originating in orchestral terms ; large-scale 
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counterpoint of few parts, but those parts lengthy, is a new 
departure in symphony. If Rubbra chooses to write a scherzo 
which does not lie out in laterally contrasted dance measures, but 
which begins with a single capricious (in its real meaning) theme 
to which other themes are added and added contrapuntally till the 
close of the movement, and if most of his movements seem to be 
gigantic motets, all must be judged not by formal critical description 
but by their success or failure to convince us as we hear them. An 
initial grave and the absence of lyricism no more makes the symphony 
than the stance makes the cricketer. The first performance of 
Rubbra’s second Symphony came at the end of a programme of 
lengthy works by contemporary composers ; this might have seemed 
an inauspicious position in which to gain the attention of well- 
strained ears. It proved to be not so. The sheer directness, the 
absence of any artificially “‘ advanced ” technique, enabled one to 
— a composer who had been supremely blessed with a sense 

of style ; this helped him to write a finale worthy of the rest of the 
Symphony, a finale, moreover, which gives the impress of sustained 
thinking to a form traditionally so superficial and sectional as the 
rondo. It should be noted that, in the final reprise-cum-coda of 
this movement, the trumpet counterpoints the main theme of the 
slow movement and the pianoforte and brass play a motif of 
ascending octaves with masterly effect. 

Finally I have to thank the composer himself for his kindness 
in allowing a stranger to inspect his manuscript, including the 
beginning of a third Symphony ; this work again shows the big 
flowing theme, but it is impossible to find anything “ sectional ” 
about it. The following answer to my question : “ Do you always 
remember how a movement began and how it shaped itself in your 
mind before writing?” is interesting: “I usually compose from 
the beginning and go straight on ; when I look through a finished 
movement and cannot remember where it began or how it developed, 
I usually think it is a good movement”. In a time when there 
seem to be musicians enough, but few whose writing is clear 
and at the same time really impassioned, one is impatient to hear 
more from a composer who has not “ got the start ” of the fashionable 
world and, in the process, lost his soul. 














To Robert Godet 
‘ORFEO’ AND ‘PELLEAS’ 
By Domenico pe Paou 


Some works of art are the true reflection of their time. An attentive 
observer could almost tell in advance the form they take and, at 
any rate in their main outlines, the characteristics they show. This 
is true, for instance, of musical works for the stage of the eighteenth 
and the first half of the nineteenth centuries, and as much so of 
Gluck and the composers of his school up to Weber and Wagner 
as of the opera buffa by Neapolitan and Venetian composers. 

There are others, on the contrary, which arise like some spon- 
taneous flowering, not exactly in contrast with the artistic production 
of their period, but as though isolated from all contemporary work, 
without precedent and, perhaps because of their very perfection, 
without any. possible succession : works that make no school (in 
the sense of any direct affiliation), but stand like solitary monuments 
along the highway of art. Such a phenomenon was the ‘ Orfeo’ 
by Claudio Monteverdi in 1607), and such another Claude 
Debussy’s ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ in 1902. 

This last assertion may seem odd and even hazardous to those 
who remember the labels that were stuck on the masterpiece by 
“* Claude de France’ : anti-Wagnerian reaction, revolt against the 
Italian melodramatic opera, triumph of musical impressionism, 
masterpiece of musical symbolism, and so on. But if these labels, 
for which the composer was in no way responsible, are disregarded 
and the work itself is considered, it will be seen that my assertion 
is less questionable than it may have appeared at first sight. 

Charles Keechlin, in his substantial monograph on Debussy, 
and in some other studies published in the ‘ Revue Musicale’, has 
already very justly dealt with the supposed Debussyan “ impres- 
sionism ”’, and as for “ symbolism ”, one wonders where its novelty 
is supposed to reside, since after all the whole of music from the 
most remote times has been nothing but a series of symbols. 

Oe omer ca met oce Pen dereon 
I'S Se the chaper on msc szusical eysaboliem of Bach's work in Albert Schweitzer’s book 
on master. 
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There remains the question of “ reaction’’—reaction against 
Wagnerian music-drama on the one hand and Italian melodrama 
on the other ; but that label is no more proof to a serious examination 
than the others. First of all, a work into the creation of which has 
entered a reactionary tendency on the artist’s part has an esthetic 
tendency quite different from that of ‘ Pelléas’, for it must always 
reveal here and there, even though unknown to the author, a certain 
tone that betrays a polemical intention. We may find traces of this 
in Gluck, in Wagner and in d’Indy, and also in several contemporary 
composers ; but can anyone show in the whole score of ‘ Pelléas’ 
a single page that arouses the suspicion of any kind of polemical 
intention ? 

So much for the general tone of the work. Now what about 
the reaction against Wagnerism? Debussy never concealed his 
lack of appreciation of Wagner’s “ héros casqués” and of a pre- 
dilection for leit-motiverie, “‘ boniments haut-casqués et sans mandat 
précis ”, which dominate the ‘ Ring ’ from end to end ; but so little 
did it occur to him to “react” against the Wagnerian zsthetics 
that we find in ‘ Pelléas ’ melodic phrases (I purposely refrain from 
calling them themes in order to emphasize the difference of their 
character from Wagner’s motifs) which have a direct bearing on 
the personages or the happenings of that work—or rather, perhaps, 
on the feelings and the unknown forces that actuate the personages 
—and which repeatedly reappear in the course of the drama, more 
as “ musical symbols” than as Lettmotive, if we like, but which 
arrive by a different way at one of the most obvious characteristics 
of the Wagnerian procedure. It may be objected that Debussy’s 
manipulation of these “‘ musical symbols ” resembles that of Wagner’s 
developments very little. This is as true as the observation that it 
does not resemble Beethoven’s; but there is no shadow of doubt 
that Debussy found his example) for this “ musical symbolism ” 
in * Tristan und Isolde’. If ‘ Pelléas’ really represented a 
conscious reaction against the Wagnerian music-drama, there is no 
doubt that the composer would at all costs have avoided anything 
likely to give the work a false appearance of an indebtedness to its 
xsthetics. That, surely, disposes of his “‘ Wagnerian reaction ”’. 


_ @ I choose the word “ omen in preference to “‘ model”, for herein lies, to my 


ity another’ that 
ideas and realizations ; for a mediocre artist devoid ee hear wed be oer 
a model, and we all know what the outcome of such a relationship means. 

‘ There is no need to insist on the admiration Debussy had for ‘ Tristan’, which, 
pera crges o oach gel eames gee ihe e+ ante wap rea As 
pantie yan hapa pee alee nae him on the subject (and who 
repeated his words to me) : “‘ I used to sing ‘ Tristan ’ to the point of losing my voice ’’. 
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But we must also examine the question of his supposed reaction 
against Italian melodramatic opera, which insists at any price on 
song from beginning to end. We have the testimony of Debussy’s 
own writings, which contain very hard but also very just utterances 
against Italian operatic verismo, and we know that he had very 
little liking for that species, though he also wrote charmingly and 
no less justly about ‘ La Traviata’ and thus indirectly about Verdi. 
But could anyone seriously suggest that there is no song in 
‘ Pelléas’? Needless to say there is no question of arias enthu- 
siastically vociferated by tenors or sopranos, such as those to which, 
alas ! , the immense success of “ verist ” opera is due ; but if there 
is a music-drama which circumscribes and throws into relief perfect 
form and harmonious architecture, that music-drama is surely 
* Pelléas et Mélisande ’. 

People will talk about the “ recitative”’ of ‘ Pelléas’, which is 
stupid. They had better say—and it would be much more 
appropriate than in Wagner’s case—‘“ the continuous melody of 
* Pelléas’’”’. And what melody! It is absolutely personal, discreet 
yet superlatively expressive, free from all preconception, yet adapt- 
able with incomparable ease to all sentiments, all characters : 
melody of a freedom and variety that enables it to suit anyt!\ing 
from the delivery on a single note, as at the beginning of Geneviéve’s 
reading of the letter, where, all the same, one does not know by 
what miracle, it remains “sung melody”, to large and broadly 
emitted phrases, such as “‘ Ah! qu’il fait beau dans les ténébres !”, 
the melodic arabesque of which is found in almost the same form, 
although it is true with a very different dramatic expression, which 
makes the unexpected resemblance still more amusing, in, of all 
things, the fourth act of Ponchielli’s ‘ Gioconda ’. 

How then can it be said that ‘ Pelléas’ is a reaction against 
this or that, when it borrows certain means of expression indifferently 
from the very works against which it is supposed to react? And 
yet, even if one wished to resist the temptation to place this master- 
piece into a certain category, it would not be very difficult to define 
what makes it a unique work. A friend of mine who is a good poet 
and a good musician wrote to me, when he had heard ‘ Pelléas’ for 
the first time : “‘ It is pure as a flowering of silence”. A flowering 
of silence! He did not mean to give me an exact definition of the 
work ; and yet the poet’s impression succeeded better than pigeon- 
holing criticisms, learned analyses and «esthetic discussions in 
conveying very strikingly the character of the work and the 
conditions of its creation. A flowering of silence, indeed. 

(© I avoid the word “ declamation ”, for reasons that will appear later. 
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Less poetically and more crudely ‘ Pelléas’ might be defined as 
an isolated work ; for it is true that it resembles no other, either 
of its own time or of the period following it. We are well aware to-day 
that quite early Debussy had a very clear conception of his attitude 
towards the stage—the regretted Maurice Emmanuel has revealed 
it to us in a valuable book on ‘ Pelléas ’/—a conception that was 
wholly his own (one might almost say “ congenital” to him on 
reading his own statements in Emmanuel’s book) but was not directed 
against or opposed to Wagner’s or anybody else’s. If in the con- 
ceptions and realizations of those who preceded him he saw 
weaknesses and defects, this does not mean that he wished to react 
against them : he simply wished to bring his own into being, and 
wherever he found a suggestion that suited his purposes, he did not 
hesitate to welcome it, though he may have drawn entirely individual 
and sometimes unexpected conclusions from it. We have already 
seen that he refused neither the motif (in the form of a “ symbol ”’) 
nor broad vocal melody when he thought these means of expression 
needful for the realization of his dramatic intentions. No polemical 
reactions : he was a solitary figure in music, both from choice and 
because it was expedient, and his notions of the theatre were original 
and had perforce to be carried out in an original manner. But he 
had no intention of posing as a revolutionary, nor even of imposing 
his ideas on anybody. It is thus clear that a unique work could 
not help resulting from all this, and indeed ‘ Pelléas ’ has found no 
imitators—we may well ask ourselves what an imitation of it 
could have been like !—nor any successors, even in Debussy’s own 
work. (7) 

No, we shall have to resign ourselves to the fact that ‘ Pelléas’ 
escapes all attempts at cataloguing: that it is neither a work of 
reaction against anything whatsoever nor a revolutionary work 
intended to overthrow we know not exactly what. If it belongs to 
its period, it does so only by reason of some external or accessory 
details ; in reality it is of all time, because it stands outside all times 
——a magnificent blossom grown spontaneously and resembling no 
other flower, so far at any rate, and without parallel cither in 
contemporary or in subsequent production. 


® Published by P. Mellottée, Paris. 

We know. in fact, what he replied fo ceeens Es oes iin whet La Chute 
de la maison Usher ’ would be like: * Me a Pelléas ’ , very much simpler.” 
Aad teletetadinndeen Bes the cums othe de Saint-Sébastien ' that, had he 


been able to am Se tyres epee St which be at the end of his life, it would 
have been enti different from *P Pelléas *. We have here another resemblance to 
Monteverdi, who, we know, did not continue as he had with ‘Orfeo’. We 
cannot tell what ‘ Arianna’ and the ing works that have not come down to us were 


like, but what we are very well aware is that his last work, ‘ L’incoronazione di 
Poppea’, has nothing whatever in common with the zsthetics governing ‘ Orfeo’. 
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But the cataloguing spirit of certain critics, who fondly imagine 
themselves endowed with sensibility when they have turned out a 
set of labels, insists that a masterpiece, if it is really to be called 
that, must needs be connected in some way or other with a preceding 
masterpiece—as though the outstanding quality to be asked of it 
were not that it should be unique. Thus it was not long before a 
father was found for ‘ Pelléas ’—or a grandfather, for the question 
of parentage has never been very clear; and since a parent was 
not to be found near at hand, people went in search rather a long 
way off, in the country of ballets and bombs. Fortunately the 
masterpiece in question was a genuine one, a work bearing the 
barbarous and terrible name of ‘ Boris Godounov’, by a certain 
Moussorgsky. Yes, a true masterpiece. The on!y trouble was that 
it had nothing whatever to do with ‘ Pel’éas’. But no matter : 
‘ Pelléas’ had to have a father, in spite of the Napoleonic law 
forbidding research into paternity ! And the father had to be ‘ Boris’, 
This was asserted and repeated so often that Debussy himself was 
not unaware of it; and one evening, when G. Jean-Aubry paid 
him a rather hurried visit because he did not wish to miss the first 
act of ‘ Boris’, as yet unknown to him, Debussy said: “ Allez, 
allez : vous verrez, il y a tout ‘ Pelléas’ la-dedans!” The old 
story is still repeated even to-day, although Robert Godet, one of 
Debussy’s most intimate and faithful friends, in his book, ‘ En Marge 
de Boris Godounov ’, has once and for all dealt with the legend of 
the old gentleman who is supposed to have disclosed Moussorgsky 
to Debussy and with the tale of how the latter is supposed to have 
been undeceived on the subject of Wagner when he first became 
acquainted with ‘ Boris ’—a legend put into circulation by one of 
his first exponents, who suffered cither from an excess of literary 
over musical qualifications or from an itch to exploit a new subject 
before anybody else, perhaps from both at the same time and in 
addition from a lack of conscience. Not that it is very important. 
What matters more is that those without any preconceived notions 
may study the two works as long as they like, they will not find the 
least agreement between their conception or their workmanship. 

What is more extraordinary is that among all these good people 
who were so eager to find a father or a grandfather for ‘ Peiléas’ 
there was not one who turned in the direction where he could have 
found, if not a father, at any rate a brother for the work which 
repudiated all parentage and would not be pigeon-holed. If they 
had oniy turned towards Italy, they would have discovered that 
there was a composer, three centuries earlier and also named 
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Claude, who in 1607 had produced a musical drama which, if we 
bear in mind the difference of nationality and perhaps even more 
the distance of almost three centuries, resembles ‘ Pelléas’ like a 
brother. This composer’s name was Claudio Monteverdi and his 
music-drama bears the auspicious name of ‘ Orfeo ’. 

* * * * 


This is the more surprising because it was only two years 
after the production of ‘ Pelléas’ that Vincent d’Indy gave the first 
performance of his edition of Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo’, and although 
his version is neither complete nor faithful nor satisfactory,“ it was 
at least sufficient to have drawn attention to a parallelism that 
seems so strikingly evident, even as regards the conception of the 
libretto. 

We do not know the circumstances in which ‘ Orfeo’ was 
written, for the letters of Monteverdi that have been preserved 
make no mention of the matter, nor can we tell what induced the 
composer to choose such a subject. But from a letter dated some 
years later we learn that he was preoccupied chiefly with the hurnanity 
of his characters: “‘ Mosse Arianna per essere donna, et mosse 
parimenti Orfeo per esser homo, et non vento”. In the same 
way Debussy insists: ‘‘ Le drame de ‘ Pelléas’, malgré son atmo- 
sphére de réve contient beaucoup plus d’humanité que les soi-disant 
documents sur la vie. . . .” Here, then, two composers are agreed 
from the beginning: the humanity of the drama and of its 
characters is what matters to them, and the fact that they are 
drawn more firmly in ‘ Orfeo’ and more vaguely in ‘ Pelléas’ is of 
little importance, more particularly as the design of each work, 
although different, shows a stylization of the characters that is very 
much the same and is due to the fact that both composers set out 
with the idea of conceiving their dramas in the spirit of music. 
This is true even though the characters are actuated by unknown 
forces—in both cases those of fatality. For if fatality is evident in 
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incent d’Indy, ‘ Essai de psychologie du criti "art ’, published in the small review, 
* L’Occident’, in June 1902, in which the au drew attention in a few words to the 
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(10) d’Indy version is as faulty in the matter of harmonic and instrumental realiza- 
tion as it is in that of style, the fact that it was a serious mistake from the 
first to translate the libretto of ‘ Orfeo’, which is as untranslatab'e as that of ‘ Pelléas ’, 
at any rate if one wishes really to understand the true nature of both these unique works. 
But I have no desire to imply any special denigration of d’Indy’s version, for among all 
the editions of Monteverdi’s masterpiece so far published there is not a single one that 
appears to me satisfactory. The reader who is interested in the question of the inter- 
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* Ariadne moved spectators] because is a woman, similarly Orpheus 

moved them because he is a man, and nut a wind.” Letter to Alessandro Striggio, 
December gth 1616. 
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‘ Pelléas ’, where the characters submit to it without protest, it is 
no less so in ‘ Orfeo’, where the hero endeavours unsuccessfully to 
vanquish it. It is in fact while Orpheus believes himself to be happy 
that fatality strikes him for the first time through the death of 
Eurydice, and when he has succeeded in moving the gods of the 
underworld by his despair and his songs and to secure his wife’s 
return to earth, it is fatality once more which plays its part and 
plunges him anew into misery, for if he disobeys Pluto’s order by 
turning back to Eurydice, it is not because he is too eagerly impatient 
to recover his happiness, but because he hears a terrifying and 
unexpected noise that makes him dread some misfortune and turn 
instinctively, as anyone else would have done, without remembering 
the injunction and without stopping to reason. The part 
played by fatality in ‘ Orfeo’ would be more pronounced still if the 
first version of the finale had been preserved for us, of which 
unfortunately we possess only Striggio’s words : Orpheus is there 
killed and his body torn to pieces by the furious Bacchantes to 
whom he has shown himself indifferent. 

We have here a first point of contact between the two works : 
a human drama and human characters (we have seen how the two 
artists insist on the latter’s humanity) actuated by unknown forces 
—fatality and death. No doubt this will appear rather too general 
as a point of departure, but it is not without importance, and we 
shall see the bonds tightening themselves in a moment. Meanwhile 
let us consider one or two other points of dramatic construction. 
‘ Orfeo’ has a broadly conceived first act crowded with decorative 
episodes. In the second act, at the appearance of the Messenger, 
the drama begins to take shape. From that moment all accessory 
episodes not strictly necessary to the action disappear, and the 
drama runs its course with admirable sobriety and concision.\ 
* Pelléas’, on the contrary, at once plunges im medias res and runs 
straight, although not as rapidly as ‘ Orfeo’, to its end without a 
moment’s pause. But if we look at the construction of each act and 
at the arrangement of scenes we shall see that even here compari 
hold good. One may be tempted to object that ‘ Pelléas ’ is divided 
into acts and scenes, whereas ‘ Orfeo ’ is divided only into five acts ; 
but if we take the trouble to read the text of the first four acts of 
‘ Orfeo’ carefully, we shall have no difficulty in seeing that they 
have none of the so-called “‘ constructive logic ” of the opera libretti 
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preserve the tragic and orgiastic finale Striggio’s text allows us to imagine. 
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of the past century and in observing that it is here a question of 
episodes of various and sometimes contrasting character placed in 
juxtaposition, episodes connected by a poetic link rather than by a 
rigorous plan of action, each of which could easily be played in a 
different scenic setting. We shall see farther on that the music 
strongly emphasizes this conception. ‘ Orfeo ’, confided to a modern 
producer whose talent runs in the direction of presenting a single 
act with a dozen changes of scene, could quite easily become a 
drama in 5 acts and x scenes, and this would show more clearly 
how much the construction of Striggio’s libretto resembles 
Maeterlinck’s play as set to music by Debussy. 

Even without considering the music at all, these comparisons 
could be pushed farther. But this would perhaps be to indulge in 
a forced and possibly useless demonstration. I have no doubt drawn 
enough attention to the curious resemblances the two plays showed 
even before they were set to music, due, very probably, to a con- 
ception of drama “in the spirit of music”) common to both 
composers, who, each in his own way, collaborated with their poets : 
Monteverdi by communicating his ideas to Striggio, Debussy by 
reducing—one might almost say re-creating—the drama by 
Maeterlinck, who had ¢’ -» him carte blanche. Let us now consider 
the much more astonshing parallels between the music of the 


two works. 
* * * . 


The novelty that was found most striking when ‘ Pelléas’ 
appeared, perhaps more so even than that of the harmonic style or 
the orchestration of works Debussy had brought out earlier, was 
the manner of its vocal writing. This is hardly surprising if one 
remembers what a good many contemporary composers appear to 
have forgotten, that drama expresses itself above all through 
characters who speak and who, although their actions too are 
important, disclose their souls mainly by means of language. The 
vocal style of ‘ Pelléas’ shocked the first hearers and disconcerted 
them in their habits, which were to listen to the elegant lyrical style 
of Massenet and his imitators, the roarings of the “ verist ” school 
or the dramatic delivery of Wagner. When ‘ Pelléas’ appeared 
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somebody or other was actually ready to declare the vocal style of 
Wagner, with its melodic designs, its skips and leaps, its vehemence 
or its slowness, to reproduce not only the true accents of spoken 
language, but even those of the heart and the soul, whereas in 
Debussy the notes exactly followed the intonation of words as they 
are spoken in real life. From that it was only a short cut to the 
question whether Debussy’s vocal writing was musical at all—and 
more than one critic was found to ask it. It has been seen even in 
recent criticisms by writers who hesitated to answer it in the 
affirmative. 

One might reply that the musical, the admirably musical 
outcome of Debussy’s vocal style leaves not a twinge of doubt in 
those of unbiased sensibility who are free from preconceptions ; but 
it may be preferable to ask the question—a question never to be 
forgotten where opera is whether the vocal style of a 
work for the stage may ever be considered from a purely musical 
point of view, or whether we should not rather study the problem 
of a more particular point of view, namely that of a kind of music 
which has satisfactorily absorbed a poetic text (and it is only in this 
respect that it is no longer “ pure ” music) while its own nature and 
its very structure are conditioned by that text. For the composer 
may not disregard the text, since it is through the words that the 
characters exp.sss the drama and their inner life. 

It may also be urged that any sort of language can express the 
secrets of heart and soul, whether it be calm or violent, monotonous 
or richly contrasted, so long as those who listen have sensibility and 
intelligence, and that often the most profound emotions can be 
interpreted in terms of great simplicity and little variety, if the 
hearer knows how to listen and understand. It may even be asked 
whether a musical language proposing to reveal the “ secrets of the 
heart and soul” is not likely to be less dramatic, and less varied 
and perhaps less human too, than one which, in order to let us 
penetrate to the very souls of the characters, limits itself to the 
rendering of spoken language by simple reproduction—a word 
which, of course, must be accepted cum grano salis. For when all is 
said the former presupposes an interpretation of the text first of all, 
and that interpretation can be no other than the composer’s own 
and therefore the same, or nearly so, for all the characters in the 
drama, while the latter contents itself with observing and listening 
to the characters as human creatures without wishing to impose on 
them one’s own will and personality. By merely reproducing man- 
kind’s natural ways of expression the composer avoids speaking to 
us in his own person through his drama, although raturally his 
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personality pervades his whole work, and lets the personages created 
by him express themselves through the life he has given them.( 

Debussy chose to take the latter course, and so did Monteverdi 
before him. We know Debussy’s intentions from what he said 
himself: “‘ J’ai essayé d’obéir 4 une loi de beauté qu’on semble 
oublier singuli¢rement lorsqu’il s’agit d’une musique dramatique ; 
les personnages de ce drame tachent de chanter comme des personnes 
naturelles et non pas dans une langue arbitraire faite de traditions 
surannées”’, What Monteverdi intended when he wrote ‘ Orfeo’ 
we do not know, but we have already seen in the letter quoted 
from that he too wished to create “ natural persons”, and he did 
not have to defend himself against “‘ an arbitrary language made 
of superannuated traditions ”’, for there was nothing in earlier music 
that might have served him for guide or model. (It cannot be 
seriously suggested that the ingenuous attempts of the camerata 
fiorentina could have meant anything more to him than a signpost.) 
I have italicized the word “chanter” in the quotation from 
Debussy, and I now place it next to Monteverdi’s expression, 
“‘ recitar cantando ”’, since in connection with both ‘ Orfeo’ and 
* Pelléas’ the word “ recitative” has been decidedly overworked. 
I have already said, but think it worth repeating, that for both 
composers’ procedures one might usefully claim “ continuous 
melody ” as a definition. 

The fact is that with both masters, although what is wrongly 
called “ recitative”’ arises from the text and it is the structure of 
that text which determines its design and form, it is nevertheless a 
question of perfectly organized musical and melodic organisms. 
Needless to say the melody is not square and symmetrical, but (it is 
Debussy who reminds us) “ la mélodie dramatique doit étre tout 
autre que la mélodie en général ...”. This is so evident that 
the public often forgets it, and so do many musicians. But if we 
ever so cursorily examine the so-called recitative of ‘ Orfeo’ and of 


@® These few remarks will, I trust, not be taken for an attempt to extol Debussy at 
the expense of the Wagnerian music-drama, for which I need not in express my 
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* Pelléas ’, we discover several features they have in common, among 
which the two most characteristic seem to me to be the faithful 
attention paid by the music to prosody and to dramatic psychology, 
which it is not content merely to underline, but re-creates while 
remaining true to it, and the rejection of convention, of “‘ melody 
in general ”’. 

Both avoid “ declamation ”’, for declamation is already too much 
like personal interpretation, which in this case could only be that 
of the composer himself. Their vocal formations, which range from 
almost immobile sentences on a single repeated note to melodic 
phrases as we understand the term, rests rather on an expressive, 
clear and correct enunciation, so that the musical discourse of these 
two dramas comes nearer to pronunciation than pure declamation. 
There is only one personage in ‘ Orfeo’ who really “ declaims ”’ : 
the impersonator of Music in the prologue, and we can see why ; 
there is one single “‘ declaimed” phrase in ‘ Pelléas’: Golaud’s 
reply to Mélisande, “‘ Je suis le prince Golaud, le petit-fils d’Arkel, 
le vieux roi d’Allemende ”, rather emphatic and a little pompous, 
so that it would seem almost to be at cross-purposes with the rest 
of the musical discourse of the opera if it were not the outcome of a 
psychological intuition of rare subtlety. The character who presents 
himself with such assurance is the pitiable man who, as the victim 
of unsuspected forces, is destined to unchain the tragedy, to kill his 
brother and to become the poor preposterous and despairing creature 
we are to see in the last act vainly seeking the truth . . . the truth 
about what ? 

With the exception of these two moments there is no declamation 
in ‘ Orfeo’ or in ‘ Pelléas’. But in these musical discourses, which 
seem simply to reproduce the inflections of spoken language, 
unforced as they are and clinging round the words like ivy to an 
elm, what richness is there, what variety and psychological depth ! 
They are perfectly natural, one would say, but hew they reveal the 
characters’ “‘ secrets of the heart and soul”, and not merely the 
composers’ ! And how numerous the resemblances between ‘ Orfeo’ 
and ‘ Pelléas’, amid all their variety! Instead of trying to define 
them verbally, an almost impossible task, I propose to show the 
reader a few comparisons in music-type.@*) 

It must not be forgotten, of course, if the comparison is to leap 
to the eye, that the words must not be translated. The two Claudes 
did not produce their vocal styles arbitrarily apart from the text ; 
on the contrary, they did so by leaning on it, and not only on what 


8) The extracts from ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ are reproduced by permission of the 
publishers, MM. Durand et Cie, 4 Place de la Madeleine, Paris. ” 
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it expresses, but also and especially on its prosody, its articulations 
and its linguistic characteristics. If an attempt to translate ‘ Pelléas ’ 
must result in nonsense, to turn ‘ Orfeo’ into another language is 
an absurdity: in both cases to translate is to traduce. I shall 
therefore give the examples with the original text, and if I cite only 
a few, the reader may continue to make comparisons for himself ; 
he will find that I have not misled him. 
Here is the opening of the Messenger’s speech in ‘ Orfeo’ : 
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and here the beginning of Geneviéve’s reading of the letter in 
which Golaud relates his encounter with Mélisande : 
cz. 
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The resemblance is striking, but it is easy to find other passages 
where it is no less so. The following is Eurydice’s declaration of 


her love for Orpheus : 
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Si,si, je suis heu-reu-se mais je suis tri-ste 


In the first two examples the similarity of the “ recitatives” 
cannot fail to strike the most incredulous eye, but if the respective 
characteristics of the Italian and French languages are duly borne 
in mind, one cannot help being struck also by the kinship of expres- 
sion—I do not say “similarity” here because the figurations are 
somewhat different in design—between the third example and the 
three fragments shown in the fourth. We may here observe the 
very act of the composers’ procedure whereby they arrived at 
their extraordinary vocal style. There are clearly two elements in 
the fashioning of this “ recitar cantando ”’@” ; first, great care in 
setting down all the fluctuations and inflections of spoken language 
with the greatest possible truth and without in any way correcting 
or deforming it; secondly, the artistic employment of what the 
people in its rudimentary common sense expresses in the proverb 
“* C’est le ton qui fait la chanson ” : that is to say, once prosody 
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we had to wait three centuries for another composer to succeed 
equally weil. In the interval all the other composers—the masters 
of bel canto, the Gluckists, the melodramatists, the Wagnerians, the 
“ verists ”—interpreted, sometimes in the most ingenious way, the 
libretti who served them as a pretext for the composition of music ; 
but the only true music-dramas, in which poetry and music are 
really indissolubly fused, are ‘ Orfeo ’ and ‘ Pelléas’. Since ‘ Pelléas’ 
composers have reverted to interpretation, and to some it has even 
happened to write operas in which music is deliberately made to 
ignore the text. . . . But that is another story. 

The reader’s attention has, I think, been sufficiently drawn to 
the identity of Monteverdi’s and Debussy’s vocal styles. These 
pages need not be burdened with too many musical quotations. 
But it would be easy and by no means useless to confront certain 
phrases of Pluto with some of Arkel, some of the Shepherd (before 
the entry of the Messenger) with some of Pelléas, and so on. A 
substantial harvest could be gathered without difficulty. 

* ~ * . 


A vocal style of this kind gains much from the surrounding 
harmony and from suitable orchestration, and here we could find 
further analogies between the two masters. “ot that harmony and 
orchestration have not greatly changed in the course of three 
centuries, but the guiding principles in ‘ Orfeo’ and in ‘ Pelléas’ 
are the same. I have already discussed the harmony of ‘ Orfeo’ 
in the article cited above and do not intend to return to this subject, 
except by way of recalling the fact that almost all the harmony in 
Morteverdi’s music-drama is limited to the use of common chords. 
Only when he wishes to strike the hearer’s imagination at the most 
poignant moments does he go out of his way to indicate such 
dissonant chords as he requires. We thus find sevenths and sometimes 
ninths (in the Messenger’: narrative there is even an eleventh) 
which in the truly Hellenic purity the almost exclusive use of 
common chords imparts to the work burst in with a force that still 
thrills us to-day, jaded as we are by harmonic novelty. 

Debussy employs harmony in the same way as Monteverdi, 
although his resources are, of course, infinitely richer. Vincent 
d’Indy already pointed out after the production of ‘ Pelléas’ that 
Debussy was perhaps among all modern composers the one who 
modulated least, a most intelligent remark which a good many 
critics would have done well to bear in mind in order to understand 
the new harmonic sensibility better. Indeed, compared with the 
increasingly restless and dynamic romantic harmony from Schumann 
and Wagner to Brahms and Franck, Debussy’s appears static and 
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monochrome, not unlike that of ‘Orfeo’ as opposed to that 
which resulted from the coincidence of parts in the madrigals of the 
period preceding it. Both masters like to give the vocal expression 
a general harmonic background that aptly colours the sentiment 
instead of surrounding each detail by harmonic and instrumental 
allurements. If in spite of that their harmony is so rich, it is because 
in Monteverdi the solid tonal basis is enriched by numerous modal 
details adroitly exploited in the vocal line (a fact to which 

not enough attention has as yet been paid), and because with 
Debussy the use of incomplete chords (the tonal vagueness of which 
makes for great wealth of half-lights), passing notes and ornamenta- 
tions enrich a scheme of harmony which for all its novelty is found 
to be a logical evolution from classical precedent. In both works 
we have thus a harmonic foundation that is quite simple, for all its 
plenitude of detail, and, what is much more important, a harmonic 
foundation which, if it effectively enhances the singers’ “‘ recitar 
cantando ”, nevertheless remains subordinate to it. For the con- 
ception of ‘ Orfeo’, as of ‘ Pelléas ’, is first and foremost vocal: in 
both works we find “lorazione padrona dell’ armonia ¢ non 
serva ’’.0* And if Monteverdi reserves dissonant chords such as 
those mentioned above for the culminating moments of his drama, 
Debussy, who all but abolished the distinction between consonance 
and dissonance and was a master in the art of producing almost 
imperceptible transitory modulations, found an equivalent for the 
Monteverdian discords in sudden and violent changes of key, which 
he underlined heavily, in abrupt “ rhythmic modulations ” which 
unexpectedly break the suppleness of the musical discourse and 
sometimes—rarely, it is true—in deliberately chosen false notes used 
for special dramatic effects, as in the scene with little Yniold (p. 229 
of the miniature score) at the words: “ Je suis ici comme un 
nouveau-né perdu dans la forét, et vous ...”. At “vous” an 
Eb in the voice obstinately clashes with an Fp in the orchestra ; 
and farther on, in the terrible scene with Mélisande (p. 295), “Je 
ris déja comme un vieillard”’, the word “ vieillard” is sung on a 
C¥# which conflicts with a stubborn Cb, violently hammered out by 
the orchestra.) 


Pd Raat poe Fi Ramen ves not its servant”, as Monteverdi himself 
said in connection with Luca Marenzio’s madrigals. 

@® It may be thought that Monteverdi never went as far as that . . . but that would 
pach aay ther yen In the wonderful of Orpheus in the fifth act alone 
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we had to wait three centuries for another composer to succeed 
equally well. In the interval all the other composers—the masters 
of bel canto, the Gluckists, the melodramatists, the Wagnerians, the 
“* verists ”’—interpreted, sometimes in the most ingenious way, the 
libretti who served them as a pretext for the composition of music ; 
but the only true music-dramas, in which poetry and music are 
really indissolubly fused, are ‘ Orfeo ’ and ‘ Pelléas *. Since ‘ Pelléas’ 
composers have reverted to interpretation, and to some it has even 
happened to write operas in which music is deliberately made to 
ignore the text. . . . But that is another story. 

The reader’s attention has, I think, been sufficiently drawn to 
the identity of Monteverdi’s and Debussy’s vocal styles. These 
pages need not be burdened with too many musical quotations. 
But it would be easy and by no means useless to confront certain 
phrases of Pluto with some of Arkel, some of the Shepherd (before 
the entry of the Messenger) with some of Pelléas, and so on. A 
substantial harvest could be gathered without difficulty. 

7 * * * 

A vocai siyle of this kind gains much from the surrounding 
harmony and from suitable orchestration, and here we could find 
further analogies between the two masters. Not that harmony and 
orchestration have not greatly changed in the course of three 
centuries, but the guiding principles in ‘ Orfeo’ and in ‘ Pelléas’ 
are the same. I have already discussed the harmony of ‘ Orfeo’ 
in the article cited above and do not intend to return to this subject, 
except by way of recalling the fact that almost all the harmony in 
Monteverdi’s music-drama is limited to the use of common chords. 
Only when he wishes to strike the hearer’s imagination at the most 
poigniunt moments does he go out of his way to indicate such 
dissonant chords as he requires. We thus find sevenths and sometimes 
ninths (in the Messenger’s narrative there is even an eleventh) 
which in the truly Hellenic purity the almost exclusive use of 
common chords imparts to the work burst in with a force that still 
thrills us to-day, jaded as we are by harmonic novelty. 

Debussy employs harmony in the same way as Monteverdi, 
although his resources are, of course, infinitely richer. Vincent 
d’Indy already pointed out after the production of ‘ Pelléas’ that 
Debussy was perhaps among all modern composers the one who 
modulated least, a most intelligent remark which a good many 
critics would have done well to bear in mind in order to understand 
the new harmonic sensibility better. Indeed, compared with the 
increasingly restless and dynamic romantic harmony from Schumann 
and Wagner to Brahms and Franck, Debussy’s appears static and 
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monochrome, not unlike that of ‘Orfeo’ as opposed to that 
which resulted from the coincidence of parts in the madrigals of the 
period preceding it. Both masters like to give the vocal expression 
a general harmonic background that aptly colours the sentiment 
instead of surrounding each detail by harmonic and instrumental 
allurements. If in spite of that their harmony is so rich, it is because 
in Monteverdi the solid tonal basis is enriched by numerous modal 
details adroitly exploited in the vocal line (a fact to which 

not enough attention has as yet been paid), and because with 
Debussy the use of incomplete chords (the tonal vagueness of which 
makes for great wealth of half-lights), passing notes and ornamenta- 
tions enrich a scheme of harmony which for all its novelty is found 
to be a logical evolution from classical precedent. In both works 
we have thus a harmonic foundation that is quite simple, for all its 
plenitude of detail, and, what is much more important, a harmonic 
foundation which, if it effectively enhances the singers’ “ recitar 
cantando ”’, nevertheless remains subordinate to it. For the con- 
ception of ‘ Orfeo ’, as of ‘ Pelléas ’, is first and foremost vocal : in 
both works we find “lorazione padrona dell’ armonia e non 
serva ’’.0% And if Monteverdi reserves dissonant chords such as 
those mentioned above for the culminating moments of his drama, 
Debussy, who all but abolished the distinction between consonance 
and dissonance and was a master in the art of producing almost 
imperceptible transitory modulations, found an equivalent for the 
Monteverdian discords in sudden and violent changes of key, which 
he underlined heavily, in abrupt “ rhythmic modulations ” which 
unexpectedly break the suppleness of the musical discourse and 
sometimes—rarely, it is true—in deliberately chosen false notes used 
for special dramatic effects, as in the scene with little Yniold (p. 229 
of the miniature score) at the words: “ Je suis ici comme un 
nouveau-né perdu dans la forét, et vous... ”. At “vous” an 
Ep in the voice obstinately clashes with an Fp in the orchestra ; 
and farther on, in the terrible scene with Mélisande (p. 295), “Je 
ris déja comme un vieillard ”, the word “ vicillard ” is sung on a 
C¥# which conflicts with a stubborn Cb, violently hammered out by 
the orchestra.(*) 


(8) Poetry is the mistress of harmony, not its servant”, as Monteverdi himself 
said in connection with Luca Marenzio’s madrigals. 


@®) It may be thought that Monteverdi never went as far as that . . . but that would 
bs wo new tien tne ie, in the wonderful of Orpheus in the fifth act alone 
may be found, at the words “ Ne’ dolor miei” a C§ in the bass and a Cb i 
Later on, at “ Non sara il duol conforme ”’, the same happens, and so it does once 
more a few bars farther on, at “ Perché mi rispondi ”. be found, 
notably in the second act, but only if the edition of 1609 is consul for nearly 
all the modern editors have “ corrected ” clashes. 
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As regards orchestration, it is the general habit to say that we 
do not know what Monteverdi’s orchestra was like, as though in 
* Orfeo’ there were not several pages of instrumental score, even 
apart from the sinfonie and ritornelli, as in the great scene of Orpheus 
in the third act, passages which give us a sufficiently clear if not 
absolutely true idea of the Monteverdian orchestra. And here again 
we find that the reigning principles are the same as Debussy’s. 
There is the same care to find an instrumental colour to correspond 
with the harmonic colour and to give a generally apt instrumental 
background to the characters’ sentiments, the same anxiety to 
produce a choice but nearly always deliberately damped orchestral 
effect. We find the same horror of padding, of glitter and of mixed 
tone-colours obtained by doubling. Both composers prefer homo- 
geneity in the chosen groups of instruments and like to throw the 
individuality of single parts into relief instead of blending them, as 
Debussy said, ‘‘ dans cette espéce de mastic multicolore ou personne 
n’est plus censé distinguer le son d’un violon de celui d’un trom- 
bone”. And what dramatic and evocative advantage they are 
able to take of this instrumental individualization! Is there any 
need to draw attention here to the intrusion of the trombones or 
the regal, or to the part played by the organ and the harp in ‘ Orfeo’ ? 
Need I remind the reader of the use of the kettledrums, the cymbals, 
the trombones, the bassoons, the oboes or the trumpets in ‘ Pelléas ’ ? 
Shall I point out how in both works the voices are detached and 
thrown into relief in front of this rich, discreet and expressive 
orchestral background, so that the drama and its characters are 
never sacrificed to the instrumental sound, but on the contrary live 
in the music as though in their natural element ? 

A word to indicate one more resemblance. In ‘ Orfeo’ there 
are symphonic fragments (sinfonie and ritornelli) just as in ‘ Pelléas’ 
there are interludes between the scenes. Although in Monteverdi’s 
drama there are no divisions into scenes, each act is composed, as 
I have already pointed out, of contrasted episodes, so that it would 
be enough to introduce some changes of scene in order to find in 
‘ Orfeo’ the same scenic structure as in ‘ Pelléas’. If that detail 
is borne in mind, it will be noticed that Monteverdi’s sinfonie and 
ritornelli serve exactly the same Purpose as Debussy’s interludes : 
these little instrumental compositions are placed at the turning- 
points of the drama, where they sum up, or sometimes repeat, what 
has gone before and prepare us for what is to come. 

* * * * 

Thus, at a distance of three centuries, in Italy and in France, 

we find the same principles ruling the conception and the realization 
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of two veritable music-dramas—the only music-dramas the musical 
theatre possesses, if it be true that the guiding principle of music- 
drama is that poetry and music should not encroach upon each 
other, but together form an indissoluble whole. From the initial 
conception of these two dramas down to the carrying out of their 
details everything proceeds from one and the same principle : the 
creative artist forgets his own life and personality to take care of the 
lives of the characters he creates, to observe and listen to those 
creatures of his dream, which are yet so real for him, to fashion all 
this with the means he happens to have at his disposal, but without 
ever intruding between his creatures and their expression or their 
dramatic action ; for it is they who must live this imaginary life, not 
he. The success of ‘Orfeo’ and of ‘ Pelléas’ as works of art shows that 
such humility in the creative artist in front of his work—a virtue many 
artists of to-day seem to have forgotten, if indeed they ever possessed 
it—does not prevent that work from revealing its maker’s personality. 

Debussy did not hear Monteverdi’s music until 1904, two years 
after the appearance of ‘ Pelléas’, and he never spoke about it. 
But there are things a great artist knows without ever having read 
or heard them. If the reader doubts this, let him compare the 
opening of ‘ Orfeo’ (after the toccata—the ritornello in D minor, 
which must be played softly and very slowly) with the opening of 
* Pelléas’ (also in D minor) ; or better still, let him look at this 
phrase from the Shepherds’ threnody in ‘ Orfeo’ : 


ist 





and examine it in connection with another from ‘ Pelléas’, heard 
in the orchestra after the reading of the letter and fore%elling the 


tragedy to come : 


> 
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If it be true that there is a better world after this (as we must 
hope, having the most pressing need for it), we may be sure that 
the first time Claudio d’Italia and Claude de France met there they 
must have recognized each other and embraced like brothers. 














NEW LIGHT ON HUGO WOLF’S YOUTH 


By Frank WALKER 


In the early morning of Sunday, November 11th 1877, the seventeen- 
year-old Hugo Wolf descended at a Vienna railway terminus from 
the night train from Graz. Armed with promises of employment 
as music teacher in various households, he was returning to tempt 
fortune again in the great city from which, in the previous March, 
he had been recalled after leaving the Conservatorium in disgrace. 
While still a student he had attracted the attention of a group of 

ive musicians outside academic circles, and without the help 
of some of these older friends, such as Felix Mottl and the composer 
Adalbert von Goldschmidt, he would hardly have succeeded in 
returning to the capital from his provincial home at Windischgraz. 
His father, a once-prosperous leather manufacturer, was struggling 
to maintain in increasingly adverse circumstances his large family, 
which included three sons who had so far been uniformly unsuccessful 
in earning their own living. It was necessary that Hugo should be 
able to support himself if he was to be allowed to continue his 
musical studies in Vienna. 

Fortunately for his own welfare at this time, the adolescent 
Wolf, in addition to his manifest musical endowments, possessed 
great charm of manner and appearance, and among the group of 
friends who met together in the wealthy Goldschmidt’s house on the 
He amused thera all by the free exposition of his precocious enthu- 
siasms and prejuc’~:s, and they went to some trouble to procure 
teaching appointments for him, so that he could again enliven their 
drawing-rooms. Viktor Tilgner, the sculptor, persuaded his younger 
brother that he needed some lessons in the elements of rausic, while 
somebody else secured Wolf a position as music master to two little 
girls. Goldschmidt himself engaged him to correct the proofs of 
his secular oratorio, ‘ Die sicben Todsiinden’, in preparation for 
the forthcoming first Vienna performance in December. In this 
way, with the help of parcels of food and clothes from home, and 
what little money his harassed father could send him from time to 
time, young Wolf was just able to pick up a living. 
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He could afford to live only in the cheapest furnished rooms, 
where he suffered greatly from the unrest of his surroundings. He 
was sensitive to sound to a most acute and even phenomenal degree. 
When he devoted himself to composition the twittering of birds 
outside his window, or even the tick of a clock in a neighbouring 
room, was enough to drive him into a state of nervous frenzy. It 
was impossible for him to work in a noisy environment and, in 
search of quiet, he was driven from one lodging-house to another. 
Some details of his movements have been preserved, and it appears 
that between November 1877 and May 1879, when he found a 
house in the Rennweg that accorded better with his requirements, 
Wolf occupied rooms in at least sixteen different houses and hotels, 
rarely stopping anywhere for more than a fortnight. 

Fortunately he could turn almost at any time from his shabby 
lodgings to his friend “ Berti”? Goldschmidt’s fine house on the 
Opernring, and the friendships he made there were extremely 
valuable to him at this early stage of his evolution as an artist. 
Although in the course of the next few years he was to cut himself 
off again, in the passionate pursuit of his own austere ideals, from 
all contact with this easy-living, jovial artistic circle, in these earliest 
years of independence in Vienna he found in Goldschmidt’s house 
cultural guidance and human sympathy. There he met artists like 
Tilgner and Julius von Blaas, and musicians and critics such as 
Hans Paumgartner and the eccentric, Falstaffian Gustav Schénaich, 
who became his mentor for a period. Through Schénaich he 
became acquainted with Leopold Altmann, one of the most warm- 
hearted and open-handed of all Wolf’s early sympathizers, and with 
Altmann’s brother-in-law, Dr. Joseph Breuer, a well-known Viennese 
doctor, in whose family he was especially beloved, in spite 
of occasional scenes during the music-lessons he gave to the 
children. It was also through his acquaintance with Goldschmidt 
that he was first brought intc contact with the Lang family, members 
of which later became the most intimate of all his friends. And it 
was to a relative of this family that, in the spring of 1878, he first 
lost his heart. 

The various floors of Goldschmidt’s house, Opernring Nr. 6, 
were let to his intimate friends. Under this ideal arrangement the 
younger members of these families, especially, were continually 
going up and down the staircases to each other’s apartments, so 
that Wolf, on his visits to Goldschmidt, soon came to know the other 
occupants of the house. These were Anton Lang and his French 


® The first published work of Sign Freud, ‘ Studien itiber Hysteric’ (1895), 
was written in collaboration with Breuer 
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wife, and the celebrated theatrical family, Ludwig and Zerline 
Gabillon and their children. It was arranged that the younger of 


‘ Gabillon’s daughters, Dora, a wonderful red-haired beauty, should 


take piano lessons from Wolf. Unfortunately she was absolutely 
devoid of musical talent, and the course of instruction was not 
without unusual incidents. It was nothing for a piano lesson to 
end with the music master’s playing Berlioz or Wagner to himself 
for hours on end, everybody else having fled. But in this supremely 
well-regulated household such events were not allowed to disturb 
the friendly relationship between Wolf and the rest of the family. 

The elder daughter, Helene, who was never his pupil, came to 
know him very well indeed. They had common interests in poetry 
and folk music, and Wolf declared that she possessed a voice which 
he would undertake to train and brought her Brahms’s folksong 
arrangements as the first material for study. He was at that time 
still an enthusiastic admirer of Brahms’s music, of which he after- 
wards became the bitterest opponent. 

Anton Lang was a good-natured, charming man, who occupied 
himself principally with painting, collecting minerals and assembling 
a herbarium—somewhat to the detriment of the family business. 
His wife’s sister had married the learned Adolphe Franck, who 
after a distinguished career as professor of philosophy in the 
universities of Douai, Nancy, Versailles and Paris, occupied a chair 
“ du droit de la nature et des gens” founded specially for him at 
the Collége de France. Professor Franck’s younger daughter 
Valentine (“ Vally”) was practically adopted by her aunt and 
uncle Lang after the early death of her mother, and at this period 
spent a great part of her life in their household, either in Vienna 
or at Roskosch, Bohemia, where the Langs had a country estate 
to which they retired every summer. 

Vally Franck and Helene Gabillon were intimate friends. 
Together they founded the “ Eulonia”’, a select society of young 
people who met together, under the sign of the owl, to sing and 
read poetry. It may have been on one of these occasions that Wolf, 
who sometimes found himself a guest of the “ Eulonia”, first came 
to know Vally. At any rate, he met her in this household, probably 
in the spring of 1878, and fell hopelessly in love. 

The letters that Vally wrote to Helene Gabillon, during the 
years of her friendship with young Wolf, have happily survived. 
There exists elsewhere very little precise information about the 
course of the affair, since both Wolf and Vally eventually received 
back and destroyed their own letters. Vally’s name does not occur 
in Wolf’s published correspondence until the summer of 1880, and 
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Heinrich Werner, in his ‘ Hugo Wolf in Maierling ’ (Leipzig, 1913), 
where the composer’s early love-affair was first disclosed, could only 
contribute further details from this summer of 1880 as they were 
remembered by members of the family in whose house Wolf was 
at that time living. Vally’s correspondence with Helene Gabillon 
shows the attachment to have been not the passing affair of a few 
months, but a vital impulse in Wolf’s life throughout three whole 
Ai] 

They were remarkably dissimilar in character. The impetuous 
Wolf, often outspoken to the point of rudeness and quick to imagine 
offence where none was intended, was decidedly a curiosity, with 
his mannerisms, which some regarded as affectations, in the social 
sphere of Goldschmidt’s residence on the fashionable Opernring. 
Vally, on the other hand, had grown up amid all the conventions 
of the best Parisian and Viennese society. She was a quite out- 
standingly beautiful, black-haired girl, four years older than Wolf ; 
her appearance was striking for the marked composure of her 
features, which she maintained in all circumstances. She knew how 
to make herself attractive to a wide circle of admirers: among 
others she delighted Hans Makart, who wished to paint her portrait. 
She was a young woman of considerable culture and spoke fluently 
in five languages. But above ali it was her light heart and happy 
nature that counted for most in her attractive character. 

Hugo’s love had all the fervour of romantic adolescence and the 
peculiar intensity of his own character. Vally herself, for all the 
fine qualities of her mind and heart, was hardly capable of single- 
minded devotion of the sort that was consuming Hugo. She was 
exceedingly fond of admiration and had once, in early girlhood, 
shocked her friend Helene Gabillon by a statement that she could 
not imagine herself ever remaining faithful to any one admirer. 
By this declaration, in fact, she did herself no great injustice. 
Nevertheless, although she was not capable of returning Hugo’s 
love in quite the same degree, there is no doubt that she came 
really to care very deeply for him, in a way of her own. Her letters 
show this unmistakably. 

Wolf had no opportunity of meeting Vally between the time of 
his return to Vienna in November 1877 and the spring of the 
following year, as her letters show that she remained in France 
during that winter. On March 4th 1878 she was still in the south 
of France, at Cannes ; then, with the spring, she came to her uncle 
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and aunt in Vienna. The Lang family moved out of the house on 
the Opernring on May 13th and within a few days were on their 
estate at Roskosch. Vally was thus in Vienna for, at the most, two 
and a half months, during which short period her friendship with 
Hugo seems to have made rapid progress. 

The first of the letters from Vally Franck to Helene Gabillon in 
which Wolf’s name occurs was written on July 2nd of this year, in 
the following circumstances. Vally became seriously ill while 
staying at Roskosch, and towards the end of June the Langs brought 
her back to Vienna. It was thought then that she might derive 
benefit from the waters at Bad Gastein, and they moved on to. that 
resort after only a very few days in Vienna. From Gastein, on 
July 2nd, Vally wrote to her friend : 


In Vienna I was still rather poorly and until the departure so 
weak that I could only by great exertions make the necessary 


oe ene: Rela! rape It was a day of anguish: my 
friend® departed, and can imagine tse rest. The last 
date Dee serene lonely, sick and full of longing 


The anadie ; pessage, from a letter of July 20th, deserves 
quotation, although it has no direct bearing on Vally’s relationship 
to Hugo Wolf : 

My beauty (?) has considerably suffered. Only think ! the whole 

Seishin wietmaas tamil on Ga et ake oa toa or 

on the 
tn peggy gg 
on whom I smile now really deserves to be pitied, but not on account 
of any danger to his heart! I bear that with stoical indifference, 

a ee of me, copy extracts from 

Mignet’s ‘ of the F Revolution ’, cat Geeks 

play through a of Schubert’s collected songs 

Eaich cheers inwane ineanis Uhaliy-sueied ened} in which T forget 

all earthly cares and my crooked appearance. 

The curious legacy of her illness, the immobility of one side of 
her face, remained with Vally for a whole year, but gradually 
yielded to medical treatment. From Gastein she returned to 
Roskosch for the remainder of the summer. 

It will be recalled that the mature Wolf, during the composition 
of his Mérike songs in 1888, refers in an often-quoted letter to his 
earlier triumphs in this field of composition. “‘ My Lodi in Song 
is known to have been the year ’78. I composed then almost every 


(3) Wolf was very short—net more than five fect two inches in height. 
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day one good song, and sometimes two ”.@ Is it merely coincidence 
that 1878, the year in which he first fell in love, was also the year 
of his “ Lodi in Song”? During the first three months before 
Vally came to Vienna Wolf had written only two songs. Then, in 
April, he produced ‘ Die Spinnerin’ (Riickert), ‘Das Kind am 
Brunnen’ (Hebbel) and an unfinished setting of Chamisso’s ‘ W 
soll ich sagen?’. Im May and June there was a notable increase 
in his productivity. First two poems by Hebbel, ‘ Das Véglein’ 
(May and) and ‘ Knabentod’ (May 3rd-6th), then after a break 
of twelve days the first of the Heine ‘ Liederstrauss’, ‘ Sie haben 
heut Abend Gesellschaft’ (May 18th), and ‘ Ueber Nacht’ (May 
2grd—24th), to words by Julius Sturm. Four Heine songs followed 
in the next few days : ‘ Ich stand in dunkeln Traumen ’ (May 26th), 
‘ Das ist cin Brausen und Heulen’ (May 31st), ‘ Wo ich bin mich 
rings umdunkelt’ (June grd-4th) and ‘Aus meinen grossen 
Schmerzen ’ (June 5th). All of these, except the third, were included 
in the ‘ Liederstrauss ’, and the last three songs of this cycle, ‘ Mir 
traumte von einem Kénigskind’, ‘ Mein Liebchen wir sassen 
beisammen’ and ‘Es blasen die blauen Husaren’, were almost 
certainly written shortly afterwards, although the precise dates of 
their composition are not recorded. 

Wolf was not yet by a long way the objective artist he became 
in his maturity. Helene Bettelheim-Gabillon, in her reminiscences 
of Wolf, recalls how, when he was especially put out by the 
unsympathetic conduct of the young lady with whom he was in 
love—obviously Vally—he used to sing Schumann’s ‘ Ein Jungling 
liebt ein Madchen ’ with peculiar intensity and bitterness, hammering 
out the accompaniment until it sounded like a street-song, while 
with his rough, unmusical voice he gave unforgettable expression 
to the pain in his heart. She also heard him sing his own setting of 

Aus meinen groasen Schmerzen 

Mach ich die kleinen Lieder 
with very decided emphasis on its personal application to himself. 
This suggests that the numerous love-songs of this year were inspired 
by his passion for Vally Franck. In this case—and an examination 
of the songs themselves supports this suggestion—we possess in them 
a record of his feelings that goes far to compensate for the loss of 
his letters. 

a : ; 

itimwene applies not to the whole year, but to certain specially 
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Wolf spent August and September of 1878 at Waidhofen on the 
Ybbs, in Upper Austria. This was the result of a thoughtful 
suggestion of Dr. Breuer, whose children he was then teaching. By 
taking a room at Waidhofen, where the Breuer family, with Altmann 
and other relatives, were spending the summer holidays, he was able 
to continue the children’s music lessons, on which he depended for 
his livelihood. At Waidhofen he began another cycle of love-songs, 
a ‘ Dichterleben’ to poems by Hoffmann von Fallersieben. This 
was intended to consist of fourteen songs, but only a few of them 
were completed. ‘ Liebesfrihling’, ‘ Auf der Wanderung’ and 
‘ Ja, die Schénst’, ich sagt’ es offen ’ were written on three successive 
days (August 9th-11th). There followed ‘ Nach dem Abschiede’, 
‘ Die Nachtigallen schweigen ’ and a fragment, ‘ Ich sali ‘die blaue, 
unendliche See’. At Waidhofen he also wrote the immature but 
very reinarkable scene from ‘ Faust’, ‘ Gretchen before the image 
of the Mater Dolorosa’, that seems to foreshadow some of the 
anguished Spanish religious songs of his maturity. 

The predominant influence in the Heine ‘ Liederstrauss’ had 
been that of Schumann. In Hoffmann von Fallersieben’s 
* Liebesfrithling ’ and ‘ Nach dem Abschiede’ Wolf struck a definitely 
Schubertian lyrical note, quite captivating in its boyish romantic 
sentiment, and after his return to Vienna he continued to work out 
this vein in a second series of Heine songs, to poems from the 
* Neue Gedichte ’. 

‘ Es war ein alter Kénig’, the first of these (October 4th), is of 
minor interest, but it was followed in the same month by three of 
the most remarkable of the young Wolf’s achievements in song. — 
‘Mit schwarzen Segeln’ (October 6th) is a tense and violent 
expression of despair, in which we must surely recognize the 
subjective note. “ Your heart is inconstant, like the wind ”— Wolf 
seems to throw the words in the girl’s face. On the following day, 
in a mood of complete submission, he wrote the wonderfully poig- 
nant, Schubertian ‘ Spatherbstnebel’, and again there cannot be 
any doubt as to the identity of the “ vielgeliebte, schéne Frau ” to 
whom it is addressed. ‘ Ernst ist der Frihling ’, an exquisite song, 
all melancholy tenderness, followed on October 16th—17th. 

This little group of Heine lyrics contained the last songs of the 
year. Vally came back to Vienna at the end of October, and the 
flow of Wolf’s songs, which had begun almost immediately after 
Vally’s departure in May and continued intermittently throughout 
their separation, now ceased when they were once again together 
in Vienna. 

In December and January he was working on another intensely 
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subjective work—the astonishing string Quartet, on the title-page 
of which he inscribed the quotation from ‘ Faust’: “ Entbehren 
sollst Du, sollst entbehren”’. It is interesting to note that this 
Quartet, which so unmistakably exhibits the influence of Beethoven, 
was in part written while Wolf was himself living in the Beethoven 
Schwarzspanierhaus. 

Only a few details are available of his relationship with Vally 
in this winter. They were both present at a new-year’s party at 
Gabillon’s, at which members of the Burgtheater company performed 
a parody on Shakespeare’s ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’, to which Wolf 
provided burlesque incidental music. Then he is known to have 
given piano lessons to Vally for a time, and it is probable that she 
is the “ very beautiful young lady” mentioned as his latest pupil 
in the letter to his father of January 8th 1879. 

He seems to have made good use of the opportunities which 
these lessons afforded. In April they were hoping to be able to 
spend their summer holidays together. Wolf wrote to his father : 
“ Frau Lang has definitely invited me to Bohemia for the summer 
months”. Within a few weeks, however, he was thinking of 
accompanying the Breuer family to Gmunden, “ because the Langs 
have suddenly decided to go to Paris”. But the Langs did not visit 
Paris after ali; they went, with their niece, to their estate at 
Roskosch as usual, and Wolf was not asked to accompany them. 
It seems that Frau Lang was beginning to think that the affair had 
already gone quite far enough. On July 25th Vally wrote to Helene 
Gabillon : 


How can you believe ps ac howy alae gd ge beet tor anything 
0 ate et Aigean tlh seas ye rt doing so you arouse 
within me grief’s most cs dei Becsareey 

ition were true .  Sdeeih oaaih won Ged to hove ims re, 

t that is also my aunt’s opinion (that I should be too glad !) 
and she applies her prudent veto. 


On August 25th she wrote again : 

The dear creature has remained true to me and to himself. I 
receive many loving letters and now and then compositions. I 
cannot withhold from you that I answer the letters, the com- 
ag Agel gga ag Ramsden allt end naby 

can t meanwhile the independence and originality 
of my style are lost, for I write now exactly like Hugo. 


The compositions referred to probably included the three Lenau 
songs which have survived from July of this year. ‘ Herbstentschluss ” 
was composed on July 8th, ‘ Frage nicht’ on the 21st and ‘ Herbst’ 
on the 24th. They were written in his home at Windischgraz, for 
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all his arrangements for spending the summer with his friends had 
come to nothing, owing to continually increasing financial difficulties. 

The grandly sombre ‘ Herbstentschluss ’ is the most ambitious 
of this group and ‘ Herbst’ the most beautiful and accomplished ; 
but ‘ Frage nicht ’ is much more like an intimate personal confession 
than a composition intended for public performance. The recurring 
introductory passage for the piano, with its spasmodic eruptions and 
subsidences, bears the direction ‘‘ Convulsive, like a passionate 
outburst’, and in Wolf’s setting Lenau’s poem has a feverish 
intensity that may well have caused Vally to draw back in alarm. 
The boyish romanticism of the previous year had developed into 
something more earnest and realistic. 

On September 4th she wrote from Roskosch : 


We should like to remain here until the first of November. 
Isn’t it atrocious that we should like to do that? I must however, 
for the sake of appearances, also plead for it, so that the erroneous 
we De ee renee’ Get eee ee ce ae 
Vienna. This Other writes to me so industriously and so tender! 


that it might be su that I could not withstand so m 
amiability, and so I must be on my guard and tremendously 
unconcerned 


There followed on October 4th a cry of distress : 

I am wretched ! I have quarrelled with my only, best, dearest 
friend Hugo. And why? Owing to cursed, stupid virtue and reason 
on may. post | He wrote me increasingly passionate letters; the 

ered continually higher and at length I became scared. 
I thought : “‘ What will be the outcome, in this passionate nature, 
of such a love ?”, and since, with my heartfelt affection for the little 
one, I had without that let the affair go too far, I wrote in an access 
of virtue an innocently cheerful letter, rather cooler in tone, nof 
wishing to understand. 1 only wanted to bring him gradually back 
into the realm of reason. But this sensitive plant understood at 
once, and how alarmed I was when I received a letter in which he 
told me that as the result of my ee ee never 
to see me , but that then he discovered the golden mean 
and he be my friend in the way I wished. In the coming 
veintet he seosid soon ous So Funelent ox Wakeling laa aaa 
from us !) and come to us once a week to play something forme. And 
how much and bitterness was to be read between the lines ! 
I was too y and wept the most bitter tears throughout « whole 
aiiarsancey Soe anes 70s ARNT SNL SR a 
mp ig my only joy. Nor do I yet eps, At 


so y- 
The dispute did not lastlong. On October 18th Vally wrote again : 
As you probably foresaw, my quarrel with Hugo is already 
since fought te a standstill. “* Jupiter se rit des serments des aman 
How long the peace will endure I do not know, but if it only taste 
until our reunion I will look out for the future. 
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Wolf returned to Vienna early in October and the Langs followed 
on November 2nd. Once again there is practically no information 
available about the course of their friendship during the winter 
months. One of Vally’s later letters suggests that there were 
difficulties. It is certain that Hugo lost all his pupils, with the 
exception of Dora Gabillon, and was forced to rely more and more 
upon his father for monetary assistance. Poor Philipp Wolf was 
growing desperate. He still had on his hands three grown-up sons 
without permanent employment. His leather business was going 
from bad to worse and cattle diseases were preventing the marketing 
of his hides. In addition he was involved in several law-suits with 
dishonest customers. He told Hugo that he would have to return 
home unless he could contrive to earn more money for his own 
support. 

Hugo did, in fact, move out to Wahring in December, in order 
to live more cheaply in an unoccupied summer residence, but by 
January he was already back in the city. This was made possible 
by a gift of forty florins from the remarkably altruistic Leopold 
Altmann, to whom Wolf generally turned when in serious financial 
difficulties. 

Wolf recalls in one of his letters an excursion with Vally to the 
Kahlenburg which seems to have taken place on May 12th 1880, 
and shortly after this, on May 26th, the Langs left for Roskosch 
again. Vally wrote to Helene Gabillon on June 8th of “a 
momentary hardening of the heart” on her side. “‘ Whether that 
will continue? Surely not, for I am subject to as many changes 
of mood as the day has hours ”’. 

A month later, on July 5th, she wrote again: “‘‘ Ulf’ writes 
often, sometimes very crossly, sometimes very amiably, just as his 
changeful humour decides. . . . On August 1st I think of leaving 
here for Reichenau ”’. 

Meanwhile Wolf himself, after a short visit to his parents at 
Windischgraz, possibly connected with his examination for military 
service, had returned to Vienna, and he then moved out for the 
summer to the tiny village of Maierling in the Wiener Wald. There 
he rented a room from an architect, Viktor Preyss, who had taken 
for the summer months the “‘ Marienhof”, a somewhat dilapidated 
but delightful dwelling-house among the orchards and meadows on 
the edge of the woods. There Wolf spent some of the happiest 
months of his life. He was soon on the best of terms with the Preyss 
family, who treated him as one of themselves. He busied himself 
again with the still unfinished string Quartet. 

Maierling was the scene of what must be regarded as the climax 
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of the long-drawn-out love-affair between Hugo Wolf and Vally 
Franck. It seems that Vally herself came to Alland, a few 
miles from Maierling, where she took lodgings for a few days. This 
is a very mysterious episode, upon which Vally’s letters to Helene 
Gabillon throw no light. Vally never mentioned her secret excursion 
to Alland to her friend, either by letter or word of mouth, for she 
knew that in that direction she would find no support or sympathy 
for this audacious, foolish and yet rather splendid disregard of 
prudence and convention. Her silence may also in part have been 
imposed by Hugo, for he had recently thrown off, in a spleenful 
moment, the last of his teaching appointments—that with Dora 
Gabillon—by means of an insolent and offensively-phrased letter 
to his pupil’s mother. Vally must obviously have learned about 
this, and, while her sympathies were with Hugo, would be unlikely 
to inform any member of the Gabillon family of her own presence 
in the neighbourhood of Vienna. 

The episode at Alland is known only through the researches of 
Heinrich Werner. Vally’s aunt can obviously never have known 
anything of her niece’s intention of going there. A previously 
quoted letter mentions a forthcoming visit to Reichenau. There 
she was the guest of a married friend, and it seems likely that she 
went in secret to Vienna and Alland from Reichenau. Or she may 
have broken her journey on the way back to her home in Paris. 

We can only imagine what burning words of Hugo’s could have 
impelled her to take this impulsive step. His inquisitive friends at 
Maierling are said to have observed the lovers through a telescope 
as they embraced and kissed on one of the surrounding woody heights. 
A wandering tinker carried love-letters between the “ Marienhof” 
and Alland. 

The Maierling idyll lasted only a few days. Vally returned to 
Paris in the autumn. Her letters to Helene Gabillon became much 
more infrequent after this summer, so that her movements cannot 
be determined with any precision. She spent the following winter 
in France, after her long stay of two-and-a-half years with the 
Langs. From Cannes, on February :2th 1881, she wrote again to 
her friend, describing in the highest spirits the joys of the Carnival. 
The dearest of ali those who pleased her, however, was still 
“the little brown-eyed ‘ Ulf’, when he doesn’t giumble, and 
when everything doesn’t go wrong between ut, as in the previow 
winter ” 


Ss Sudeels ionamin hen iy Raut S eentole to the somewhat 
indiscreet and and incomplete her relationship in Werner’s ‘ Hugo 
Wolf in Maierling ’. 
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But within two months of this letter Vally wrote to Hugo, 
conclusively breaking off their relationship. Nothing is known of 
her reasons for this step. Perhaps she had come to realize the lack 
of any prospect of a happy ending to this strange courtship, in view 
of Hugo’s continued inability to support even himself, and the long 
periods of separation imposed by circumstance. Or she may have 
found the admiration of one of her new friends of the Riviera 
Carnival more precious even than that of the “little brown-eyed 
‘ Ulf’ bak 

The break seems to have occurred at the end of March or the 
beginning of April. Poor Hugo suffered intensely. Although he had 
not seen Vally for the past six months, he was so far from forgetting 
her that the shock of his dismissal almost drove him out of his mind. 
He seems really to have been cherishing hopes of eventually being 
able to marry her. Heartbroken, he packed up, with tears, her 
letters and a few pitiful souvenirs—a cape, a ring, some coloured 
ribbons and fragments of a torn veil—and posted them back to 
Vally, receiving in return his own letters to her, which he burnt. 
After two months of bitterness and black despair in Vienna, he 
returned to his home, whence on June 26th he wrote a long letter 
to Henriette Lang, his confidential friend and Vally’s cousin, in 
which he described the recurring dreams on account of which he 
was afraid to sleep : 

There she appears to me, so fair and gentle, as I have else only 
seen her with the eyes of the soul. Happy pictures of blissful com- 
then flow past, just as it once really was—she loves me 

—oh, ! why, why must it no longer be true, what I dreamed 
and what once made us both so happy ? . . Far more dreadful 
are the dreams in which she turns away from me, does not know me, 
in which I hear clearly the words, ide ue tore vou.” To wake 
from that, a thousand times to call her name, often to lie there as 
if in catalepsy, while the brain glows in fever-heat—Oh, to bear 
these torments requires much courage ! 

The unhappy and unproductive summer at Windischgraz was 
followed by the short and farcical interlude of Wolf’s engagement as 
assistant Kapellmeister at the Salzburg Opera. Early in 1882 he was 
back in Vienna, apparently recovered from the effects of his 
disappointment in love. There followed another happy summer 
at Maierling, during which he occupied himself with plans for an 
opera on a libretto of his own. In Axgust came the Bayreuth 


ter inhend eater, oo poste by Machigatee, Apetiomapel tee prints Goss oft agecnen 
2 of the date of his 

by Vally Franck ramet malo ipemihiew decide whether tee ronaabe compe 

have any bearing on the su of this essay. It seems likely that they may have been 

the artistic product and su tion of his emotional upheaval at this time. 
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Festival, with the production of ‘ Parsifal’, which he was able to 
attend through the generosity of his friends. Then, in the autumn, 
he was once again in his favourite Vienna quarters in the Rennweg. 

During these years he had become increasingly friendly with the 
Kéchert family, the Viennese court jewellers, with whom the Langs 
were related by marriage. In the Kécherts’ house in the former 
Mchlmarkt occurred the last strange scene of Wolf’s youthful 
love-affair. 

The lady who afterwards became Marie Lang has related the 
story in a forgotten article. It was her first meeting with Wolf, 
who was wearing a most elegant velvet jacket—a gift of Altmann’s. 
The introduction had barely taken place when she was called away 
to attend to her child on the floor below. A quarter of an hour 
later she was able to return. 


But as I set foot on the narrow winding staircase Wolf rushed 
headlong past me with noisy clatter, fierce as a wounded boar, feil 
picked himself up again in a flash and dashed downstairs. The host 
and others followed him, calling and shouting: “Stop there ! 
Halt! Come back, Wolf!” It was no good ; he was 
in wild haste without bis jacket, which the owner of the house held 
in the hands with which he had attempted to arrest him. 


It was Vally’s presence in the room above which had led to 
Wolf’s panic-stricken retreat. Without warning she had, by 
arrangement with the hostess, suddenly confronted him and held 
out a friendly hand. But Wolf, in great distress, warded her off 
brusquely and turned his back. When others tried to induce him 
to show a more friendly spirit he became unruly, lost all control of 
himself and took refuge in flight. 

Thus ended, in painful confusion, a first love-affair which had 
brought much happiness, throughout a critical period, into an 
existence that without its transforming, warming radiance might 
have become insupportable to a hypersensitive nature such as 
Wolf’s, in conflict with an often sordid environment. He is said to 
have met Valentine Franck once in later life, and to have shown 
little interest in her. But to his friend Friedrich Eckstein he often 
spoke, never with bitterness, of lovely, fickle Vally, who had 
captured his heart in the first penurious, storm-shaken, yet happy 
years of his youth in Vienna. 

®* Hugo Wolf’s Entwicklungszcit.’ (‘Die Zeit’, Vienna, January grd 1904.) 

















‘THE FLYING DUTCHMAN’: ORIGINAL 
VERSION 


By Geratp ABRAHAM 


Few branches of style-criticism are more fascinating or more 
instructive than study of a composer’s second thoughts. And when 
the first thoughts are early ones, the second those of full maturity, 
comparison becomes even more than usually enlightening. In 
Wagner’s case there is the classic example of the two versions of 
‘Tannhauser’. (Incidentally the differences in the Paris version 
are by no means limited to the Venusberg music, as is commonly 
supposed. Nor was the overture altered to run without a break 
into the Bacchanale in 1861 as is frequently asserted : this final 
change was made only in 1875 for the Vienna production of that 
year.) Almost as interesting but much less known are the alterations 
in the definitive version of ‘ The Flying Dutchman ’. 

Even our Wagner experts seem to be a little vague about these. 
Ernest Newman writes in his ‘ Wagner as Man and Artist’ that 


Dutchman no has last word ; 
full orchestra nly breaks, and in a slower tempo there steals 
out in the soft, pure tones of the woodwind and harps the theme of 
“* Redemption ” in the form it first assumes in Senta’s ballad, but 
with an unexpected heavenward ascent in the violins at the finish. 
And in a footnote he adds: “ The overture was altered to 
correspond with the altered ending of the opera. Our concert 
audiences need to remember that the electrifying effect of this 
woodwind entry in the overture is an afterthought on Wagner’s 


Actually the alterations were more sweeping than Mr. Newman 
seems to suggest, and they were made, not “ some years latcr”’, 
but twenty years later, when Wagner had already written ‘ Tristan ’. 

® The original version has been revived at Bayreuth this season. 
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Wagner himself told Mathilde Wesendonk, in a letter dated 
March grd 1860, that he “ had made a new end to the ‘ 
Dutchman ’ overture, which pleases me very much and also made 
an impression on the audience ” (at his three Paris concerts a month 
or so earlier). On the other hand he mentions only a new end to 
the overture, not alterations to the opera itself. Guido Adler 
speaks of changes made in 1864: perhaps further revision of the 
overture and certainly alterations to the end of Act III, obviously 
made for the Munich production of December 4th of that year. 
This was not only the first Munich performance of the ‘ Dutchman ’, 
but the first performance in Munich of any opera of Wagner’s since 
Ludwig II had taken him under his protection. The occasion was 
therefore exceptionally important and Wagner was not unnaturally 
tempted to give this early score a certain amount of touching up. 

Altogether the revision was by no means limited to the addition 
of ten bars or so of the “ Redemption” theme to the end of the 
opera and the end of the overture. The orchestration of the whole 
overture was modified, in one or two cases the harmony was slightly 
altered and practically the whole coda—from the double bar and 
change to the two-sharp key-signature—was completely rewritten. 
The changes in the overture were actually much more important 
than those in the last act, which were little more than Mr. Newman 
describes, plus a complete rescoring of a 61-bar passage in the 
finale: the Dutchman’s recitative, “‘ Erfahre das Geschick, vor 
dem ich dich bewahr!” The original version of this passage is 
printed as a supplement to the miniaiure full score in the Firstner 

I have not been able to study the original full score of the 
overture. Only twenty-five copies of the ful! score of the opera 
were lithographed for the composer by the Dresden publisher Meser 
in 1844, and even the British Museum does not possess a copy. 
But, extraordinarily enough, the vocal score of the original version 
is still published by Messrs. Novello in their well-known Original 
Octavo Edition, and the nature of the changes in the orchestration 
can easily be seen by comparing certain passages in the overture 
with corresponding ones in the opera itself, where the scoring was 
unaltered. 

Adler, who had seen the score, says that “ in the instrumentation 
Wagner tried to smooth down certain uneven—not to say rough— 
passages of the first version and perhaps injured the sonorous effect 
in some places by substituting strings for trumpets and trombones ”. 
Wagner had already lightened the brass to some slight extent in 

(®* Richer! Wagner’ (Leipz , 1 904). 
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an earlier revision made in 1852. As early as 1846 he had “ re- 
touched the instrumentation” for a projected performance at 
Leipzig, which came to nothing. In 1851 he had told Bilow, then 
at Weimar, that if Liszt wished to produce the ‘ Dutchman’, “ the 
brass might be moderated a little with discretion. The cadenzas 
in Daland’s aria and Erik’s cavatina (Acts II and III) must be 
omitted’. And then in 1852, in view of the Ziirich performances 
in April of that year, he thought of the 1846 revision and tried to 
reconstruct it. “‘ I was too easy-going to enquire after the Leipzig 

score’, he wrote to Uhlig (April 9th 1852). “‘ Rather, I set to 
cuiah tal ai eae andhs Cheeta tain hads-at-daat Jost pationee, 
so that—as you will have perceived—I often, and mostly, contented 
myself with minor alterations ’’. 

Wagner explains his view of the necessary changes still more 
clearly in an earlier letter to Uhlig : 

At first I did not wish to systematically revise this score : for on 
closer examination I found that to rearrange the instrumentation in 
accordance with my present experience, I should have for the most 
part to do all the work over again ; and naturally the desire for 
such a task cooled down at once. In order to reduce the whole 
cae Oe eects to reasonable proportions, I should have had to 

consistently therewith ; fo. the brass was not merely 
incidental ere, but was deermine by the penn ves 
° i 

This discovery certainly vexed me, but—I would rather confess 
the fault than improve it in an unsatisfactory manner. Only, 
therefore, where it was purely superfluous have I struck out some of 
the brass, here and there given it a somewhat more human tone, 
and only thoroughly overhauled the coda of the overture. I remember 
that it was just this coda which always annoyed me at the 

; now I think it will answer to my ctiginal intention. 
The seant, hee soe tained tn Se saint, and atom & 
would be for them to be written out on fresh sheets of stout 


paper: better spend a little money on it than have anything 
unclear !@ 


This shows, I think conclusively, that in 1852 the end of the overture 
was not changed very drastically, except as regards the scoring. 
(Wagner wrote to Liszt on January 8th 1853: “ In particular I 
entirely altered the instrumentation of the last section of the 
overture”’.) Newman (in ‘ The Life of Richard Wagner’, Vol. II) 
says: ‘It was on this occasion that Wagner . . . changed the 
ending of the overture’, which seems to imply that he then made 
the definitive change in the actual substance of the music. This 
assumption appears to me unfounded. As we shall see from the 


(® J. S. Shedlock’s transiation. 
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letter to Mathilde Wesendonk, to be quoted presently, the definitive 


change was not made till eight years later. 
The same reduction of the brass was made in the re-scoring of 
the already-mentioned recitative in the finale of Act III. For 


instance : 





3 Trombones 
& Tube 





3 & Tuba 


in the 1842 version, at the words “ Wohl hast du Treue mir gelobt”’, 
became : 


Wood-wind 
& Horns 


ist & 2nd 
Violins 


Violas 
Cellos 
& Basses 





in the final form, surely an improvement rather than an “ injury 
to the sonorous effect ’’, as Adler calls it. 

The orchestral passage where the Dutchman’s ship appears at 
the end of the Steersman’s song in Act I corresponds exactly to the 
first dozen bars or so of the overture. In the latter, as we now have 
it, the second statement of the “ Curse” theme is given only to 
trombones and tuba; in the parallel passage, which no doubt 
presents the original form of the overture, it is played by two trumpets 
and the string basses as well as the lower brass. Again, compare 
these two scorings of an identical passage (a) in Senta’s ballad 
(eighteen-forties), (6) in the revised form of the overture (eighteen- 
sixties) : 
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(a) is merely a broad effect, (6) is a broad effect refined and 
beautifully shaded ; (a) is opaque, although Senta’s sustained F 
has to sound through it, (6) is transparent. 

The drastic changes in the coda of the overture are specially 
interesting. Far more “ electrifying” than the addition of the 
“‘ Redemption” theme on the woodwind at the very end is the 
substitution of an entirely new 23-bar passage for 22 bars of the 
original music. In the original form, bars 23 &c. of the coda were 
as follows : 


Ex.4 A 4 






vy y¥ v v 

The music batters along on its stormy course in the main key, 
culminating in a six-bar fanfare on the tonic chord (on the lines 
of Ex. 3), and rejoins the present stream of the overture for a while 
immediately afterwards. 

In the revised version Wagner took the German sixth of bar 2 
as a dominant seventh in Eb and with a dramatic change of 
orchestral colour, introduced an entirely new variant of the 
“* Redemption ” theme in the fresh key : 





Ex.5 Sieur ae i ior 
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This excursion into extreme subdominant regions is balanced by 
another in E major, and the music returns to its original course 
through an extended climax of great tenderness and passion— 
music that, as Wagner himself realized, could have been written 
only after ‘ Tristan’: “‘ Now when I had written Isolde’s final 

tion, I was at last able to find the right end for the 
‘Flying Dutchman’ overture—as well as for the horror of the 
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Venusberg”’. (Letter to Mathilde Wesendonk, April roth 1860.) 

Nor is it merely a coincidence that, later, at the very end of the 
overture and of the opera the violins round off the last appearance 
of the “Senta” theme with a new motive (Mr. Newman’s 
** unexpected heavenward ascent ”’) : 












:. ome 


P espress ——— ——— 








which had played an important part in ‘ Tristan’ as the theme of 
“Fate” (cf. the Prelude, bars 16-17, where it grows out of the 
“* Longing ” motive, the opening of the fifth scene of Act 1, and 
dozens of other places). 

These later interpolations raise an interesting point of esthetics. 
In themselves they are indisputably finer than anything in the first 
version of the ‘ Dutchman’. But are they not glaringly out of place 
as new patches on an old garment? We musicians in general must 
be singularly insensitive not to be forcibly struck by the really very 
sudden change of style at Ex. 5: the more subtle harmonization 
and, above all, the differences in orchestral technique, such as the 
absolutely Tristanesque writing for the second violins a little later : 


Ex.7 3 








which is quite foreign to the ‘ Dutchman’ style as a whole. For 
myself I must admit that familiarity with the ordinary version had 
quite blunted my sensitiveness to the alteration, though since I 
have known the original form, it seems quite painfully obvious. 
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JUAN DEL ENCINA: POET AND MUSICIAN 
By Gupert CHAsE 


Tue marriage of Isabella of Castile to Ferdinand of Aragon in 
1469 marked the beginning of a new era for Spain. Or rather did 
it mark the very birth of the Spanish nation as such. Under these 
monarchs a policy of centralization and national unity was inflexibly 
enforced. Separate kingdoms were welded into a unified whole, 
anarchy and local civil strife were quenched and less than twenty 
years after their accession the last vestige of Moslem dominion in 
Spain was successfully eradicated. The occupation of Granada, 
last stronghold of the Moors, at the beginning of 1492, was followed 
a few months later by the discovery of America, which was eventually 
to furnish the material means for implementing the new policy of 
national unity and imperialistic expansion. 

Coinciding with this emergence into nationhood, this reconquest 
of the national soil and this opening-up of a new world across the 
ocean came an unmistakable burgeoning of literary and artistic 
culture, whose growth into an extraordinarily rich maturity kept 
pace with the rapid material expansion of the Spanish empire. It 
is true that Spain did not feel the full force of the Renaissance that 
spread like a flame from Italy over the rest of Europe, but it should 
be remembered that by the defeat of the French in 1504 Ferdinand 
of Aragon became master of the kingdom of Naples, which remained 
a Spanish possession for the next two hundred years. This important 
territorial acquisition on the Italian peninsula fostered a continual 
intercourse and commerce in ideas between Italy and Spain 

Such intellectual intercourse had indeed been going on since 
the thirteenth century and it was given a notable impulse in the 
following century when Cardinal de Albornoz founded the College 
of Saint Clement at Bologna in 1364, designed expressly for the 
education of Spaniards in Italy. It was at this College that the 
most eminent and influential Spanish scholar of the fifteenth 
century, Antonio de Nebrija (or Lebrixa), received his education. 
Returning to Spain in 1470, Nebrija imparted to his countrymen 
a taste for classical learning, propagating in particular the cult of 
Virgil. He became professor of grammar at Salamanca and 
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published the first Castilian grammar in 1492—the year in which 
the first Spanish book on musical theory was published.“ And, as 
if that year were not already sufficiently weighted with memorable 
events, it was in 1492 that one of Nebrija’s pupils at Salamanca 
University, a young poet and musician named Juan del Encina, 
laid the foundations of the Spanish drama. 

On Christmas Eve 1492 a group of nobles and dignitaries was 
gathered in the palace of the Duke of Alba, at Alba de Tormes near 
Salamanca, to witness the performance of an eclogue or pastoral 
play written by Encina, depicting the familiar story of the Nativity. 
For some time it had been customary to give such performances, 
celebrating the principal religious feasts of the year, in the homes of 
wealthy nobles and officials, as well as in the churches and convents. 
But the second Duke of Alba, Don Fadrique de Toledo, and his 
wife Dojfia Isabel Pimentel, had in their employ as poetic and musical 
factotum an exceptionally gifted and versatile young man. Not 
only could he write graceful and spirited verses for every manner 
of occasion, he could also compose the music to which they 
were sung. And at times he also acted in the little pastoral 
plays in verse that he wrote for the entertainment of his noble 
patrons. 

It was under the direct influence of Virgil that Encina was led 
to undertake the composition of those primitive dramatic works 
that form the first definite starting-point of the Spanish theatre. 
He began by paraphrasing Virgil’s eclogues, accommodating some 
of them to contemporary events. It is certain that his interest in 
Virgil had been awakened by the example of his teacher, Antonio 
de Nebrija, and it is probable that Nebrija’s influence and example, 
as we shall presently see, also had something to do with another 
circumstance of Encina’s life that is rather puzzling. 

The exact place and date of Encina’s birth have long been the 
subject of controversy and conjecture, owing to the absence of any 
conclusive documentary evidence. On the strength of a passage 
in his ‘ Tribagia o Via Sagra de Hierusalem ’, describing a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land in 1519, in which he declares that he was then 
fifty years old, the date of his birth is generally given as 1469, and 
on the strength of a passage :n one of his eclogues it is stated that 
he was born at a village called Encinas, near Salamanca. But these 
are conjectures rather than facts. 

Encina’s real name and family antecedents have only been 
known since 1921, when the Spanish scholar Espinosa Maeso, as 
a result of researches in the archives of Salamanca Cathedral, 


“® * Lux bella: Ars cantus plani’, by Domingo Marcos Duran (Seville, 1492). 
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discovered documentary proof of his identity. By this evidence it 
was established that Encina was the son of a shoemaker of Salamanca 
named Juan de Fermoselle, and that he bore his father’s name until 
about his twentieth year. He had at least five brothers, of whom 
the eldest, Diego, was deputy professor of music at Salamanca 
University from 1478 and full professor from 1503 until his death 
in 1522. Diego was in all probability Juan’s first music teacher. 
Another brother, Miguel, was a chorister at Salamanca Cathedral. 
It has been claimed that a musician known as Pedro de Hermosilla, 
who in 1509 took possession by proxy of the archdeaconship and 
canonry which had been accorded to Juan del Encina at Malaga, 
was also a member of this family. The name Fermoselle is a 
Galician-Portuguese form of the Castilian Hermosilla, and the two 
could therefore be interchangeable. 

There is, however, a more immediate problem raised by the 
question of Encina’s surname. In 1484 he figures in the records of 
Salamanca Cathedral as a chorister under the name of Juan de 
Fermoselle, but in 1490, when he was made a deacon, he appears 
in the records as Juan del Encina, and that is the name he used 
exclusively throughout the remainder of his life (sometimes he 
spelled it Enzina®). What is the explanation for this change of 
name? In the first place, an important clue is furnished by the 
fact that one of Encina’s brethers, Francisco, used both surnames, 
del Encina and de Fermoselle, interchangeably. This leads to the 
supposition that Encina may have been the mother’s family name, 
for in Spain it is customary to use the matronymic together with, 
and often in place of, the patronymic. Moreover, there are near 
Salamanca two villages that bear the name of Encinas, and cither 
of these may have been the birthplace of Juan del Encina. It is 
also possible that the mother may have come from one of these 
villages, and that her family name was derived therefrom—just as 
the father’s family may have taken its name from the town of 
Fermoselle, between Salamanca and Zamora. If, then, Encina was 
both his mother’s name and the name of his birthplace, there was 
ample reason for our poet to adopt it as his surname. But as we 
do not know for certain where Encina was born, this explanation 
must perforce be based on conjecture. 

Once we enter the realm of hypothesis, several plausible and 
interesting explanations present themselves. This is where the 
influence of Nebrija enters into the story. That learned man’s real 
PR ema Ricardo ye i satonsia lenoliehe ‘Ato VIE, Toso Vill (eroneuay printed 
as Tomo IX on title-page), pp. 640-656 eet (head, 1921). 

‘® It appears so in Grove’s Dictionary. 
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name was Antonio Martinez de Cala, but he called himself Nebrija 
from the name of his birthplace. Coming so completely under the 
influence of Nebrija as young Encina did, here was an illustrious 
example that he might well have been moved to emulate. But in 
this connection there is a significant ideological factor to be reckoned 
with. In Spanish the word encina means a live-oak, and this is the 
tree which in Virgil figures as the sacred tree of Jupiter—sacra quercus. 
Is it not plausible that the young poet, steeped in his translations 
of Virgil’s eclogues, may have been attracted by the symbolism of 
this surname ?@ In addition, it was more euphonious than his 
patronymic, Fermoselle, and it did not have the lowly associations 
connected with his father’s trade of shoemaker. Encina, who was 
proud and ambitious, certainly had no wish to be constantly 
reminded of his humble origin. Personally, I think this may have 
been one of the main motives for his change of name, and it would 
explain why he never again used the name Fermoselle after he began 
to call himself Juan del Encina. 

I have said that the place and date of Encina’s birth are a matter 
of conjecture. Some authorities do not hold with this view. The 
literary critic Manuel Cajiete, who in the late nineteenth century 
published a selection of Encina’s works, claimed categorically to 
have established the fact that Encina was born at Salamanca on 
July 12th 1468, affirming that this information had been com- 
municated to him by his friend Don Camilo Alvarez de Castro, 
cantor at the Cathedral of Salamanca, who was supposed to have 
discovered the documentary proof in the cathedral archives. But 
the document in question was never actually produced ; hence 
Barbieri and other musicologists have refused to accept this as 
conclusive evidence. When Espinosa Maeso discovered documentary 
proof that Encina’s father was a resident of Salamanca, he concluded, 
by a strange non sequitur, that unqualified credence should be given 
to Cafiete’s statement. J. P. Wickersham Crawford and Adolfo 
Salazar appear to accept this view also. But, as Giménez Caballero 
points out, Espinosa Maeso merely proved that Encina’s father was 
living at Salamanca from 1481—some twelve years after Encina’s 
birth. Even assuming that the father had settled there earlier, there 
is nothing to indicate that any of his sons may not have been born 
in the near-by village of Encinas, for, as Caballero poi 
observes, when it comes to determining the place of birth, the 
essential party is not the father, but the mother. If the latter was 
a native of Encinas, she may well have gone there for her lying-in, 


de Juan del Encina’, by E. Giménez Caballero, in 
the * Reviews ne ean ve Vol. XIV, p. 59-69 (Madrid, 1927). 
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among the members of her own family. The only possible conclusion, 
as I see it, is that no definite conclusion can be reached on these 
points. 

For all practical purposes it is sufficient to know that Juan del 
Encina was born at or near Salamanca, in 1468 or 1469. Because 
the facts of his life are in such a muddled state, and because so 
much misinformation about him is contained in the standard 
reference works on music, I have appended a chronological outline 
of his biography at the end of this article. In the text I shall therefore 
confine myself to mentioning the salient points of his career. 

The principal traits of Encina’s character can be deduced from 
the circumstances of his life. He evidently knew how to get on in 
the world, for in spite of his humble origin he quickly found powerful 
protectors, and he stood high in the favour of three successive popes. 
At the University of Salamanca he obtained the protection of the 
Chancellor, Don Gutierre de Toledo, a member of the rising Alba 
family, through whose influence he was able to enter the household 
of the second Duke of Alba. He was a skilled courtier and knew 
how to flatter his patrons artfully, but at the same time he had a 
high sense of his own worth, and one of his reasons for leaving 
Salamanca was that he did not consider himself sufficiently remu- 
nerated by his ducal patrons. Another reason was that he failed 
to obtain the post of choirmaster of Salamanca Cathedral, left vacant 
in 1498 by the death of his former teacher, Fernando de Torrijos. 
The position was given instead to another poet-musician of 
Salamanca, Lucas Fernandez, who occupies a minor place i. 
Spanish literature as one of Encina’s immediate imitators. Towards 
the turn of the century, therefore, Encina quitted Salamanca, 
vowing angrily (through the flimsy disguise of one of his poems) 
to be revenged for his defeat and his ill-payment. 

He went to Rome, where a Spanish pope of notorious fame, 
Alexander VI, sat on the throne of St. Peter. In 1500, when he 
obtained the benefices to certain churches at Salamanca, he is 
already described as a familiar of the papal househo!d—‘“‘ continuus 
comensalis noster’’. And on September 25th 1502 he secured a 
papal bull granting him the post of choirmaster at Salamanca 
Cathedral, still held by Fernandez. The latter was not ready to 
yield without a struggle, and a lengthy litigation ensued, in which 
Encina was represented by his brother Francisco, for the poet himself 
remained in Rome. It was not until 1506 or 1507 that Fernandez 

(® It is curious to note that Mitjana declares that the American literary historian 
Ticknor gave the date of Encina’s birth as August 7th 1468. But I do not find 

this in Ticknor’s ‘ History of Spanish Literature ’, and I do not know where Mitjana 
found it, since he gives no specific reference. It is a clue that might be worth following. 
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was finally ousted from his position, and by that time Encina 
apparently had no intention of returning to Salamanca. He enjoyed 
the favour of the new pope, Julius II, who in 1509 appointed him 
to be archdeacon and canon of Malaga, though at this time Encina 
was not yet in full orders. For the next ten years he held these 
appointments at Malaga, but was seldom in residence there. 
Sometimes he was absent on missions entrusted to him by the chapter, 
which recognized his ability while frowning upon his failure to 
conform to its regulations. More often he was absent simply because 
he preferred to live in Rome, where he basked in the protection of 
still another pope, Leo X (elected in 1513), who in 1517 appointed 
him sub-collector of revenues. One of Encina’s most elaborate 
dramatic works, the ‘ Farsa de Placida y Vitoriano’, in which he 
parodies the office of the dead and introduces a suicide on the 
stage, was performed at the home of Cardinal Arborea in Rome 
and attracted the favourable attention of the pope, though it was 
later placed on the ‘ Index Expurgatorius’ (in 1559). 

In order to be free from the friction caused by his repeated 
absences, Encina, on February 21st 1519, exchanged his appoint- 
ments at Malaga for a simple benefice at Mordén, not requiring 
residence. Leo X, however, soon made more ample provision for 
his protégé. In March 1519 Encina was appointed prior of Leén, 
taking possession of the post, as usual, by proxy. Doubtless wishing 
to put off his return to Spain as long as possible, he undertook in 
the summer of 1519 a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. There he was 
at last ordained a priest and celebrated his first mass on Mount 
Zion. Upon his return to Rome he published a poetic account of 
his tour, entitled ‘ Tribagia o Via Sagra de Hiersusalem ’, to which 
reference has already been made. This curious work, of pious 
sentiment but mediocre poetic quality, concludes wiih an expression 
of the author’s satisfaction at being able to reside in Rome. 

But Encina was not to indulge much longer his predilection for 
the Eternal City. In 1521 his patron Leo X died, and shortly 
afterwards—probably in 1523, when his name first appears in the 
minutes of the chapter—he went to Leén to assume his duties as 
prior of that city. There he spent his remaining years, though it is 
not certain that he died there, as stated in Grove’s Dictionary 
(third edition) and other lexicons. Nor is there any corroboration 
of the oft-repeated statement that he was buried in Salamanca 
Cathedral. We only know that he died at the end of 1529 or the 


beginning of 1530. 


* * 


Encina’s eclogues, or ‘ Representaciones’ (this is the general 
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term he applied to them), may be divided into those treating of 
igious themes and those dealing with secular subjects. If in the 
former he did little more than follow an established tradition, in 
the latter he broke fresh ground and sowed the seeds of the secular 
ish drama. And because in nearly all his plays there was 
singing and dancing, he must also be considered the creator of the 
Spanish lyric theatre. Of his fourteen plays, all but two conclude 
with a villancico, usually accompanied by a dance. Encina himself 
composed the music for these villancicos, three of which may be found 
in Barbieri’s ‘ Cancionero’ (Nos. 353, 354 and 357). 

The two eclogues in which Encina comes nearest to achieving a 
definite dramatic form are those entitled ‘ The Esquire that turns 
Shepherd’ and ‘ The Shepherds that turn Courtiers’. One is a 
continuation of the other, and they may have been performed in 
succession, with an interlude between. The first tells of a shepherdess, 
Pascuala, who is wooed by a shepherd named Mingo. A squire 
appears, falls in love with the shepherdess and invites her to come 
to the court. Pascuala finally agrees to accept the squire as her 
husband, on the condition that he will turn shepherd, to which he 
agrees. The piece ends with all three singing a villancico. 

In the second eclogue we find the squire, married to his 
shepherdess, already bored with life in the country. He tries to 
persuade the shepherds to give up their pastoral existeuce and turn 
courtiers. There is much argument pro and con, but in the end 
the squire prevails upon his wife to enter the palace and don courtly 
dress, whereupon the other shepherds follow their example. In the 
middle of this eclogue the characters sing the villencico ‘ Gasajémonos 
de hucia’ (Barbieri, No. 353), and at the conclusion they sing 
another villancico in praise of love, ‘ Ninguno cierre las puertas’ 
(Barbieri, No. 354). 

Most of the old Spanish secular songs, when they were not 
settings of the traditional ballads (romances), were called villancicos. 
Literally, villancico means a rustic or pastoral song (from villano, a 
villager or commoner). As a poetic form it appears to have been 
derived from a Spanish-Arabic verse-type known as zajal, in which 
the refrain came at the beginning and was repeated after every 
stanza. The three- and four-part otllancicos that came into vogue 
towards the close of the fifteenth century were akin to the contem- 
porary Italian frottole, having nothing in common with the more 
elaborate madrigal. (Several Italian frottole are included in the 

* Cancionero ’ edited by Barbieri). 


® These are also included in Pedrell’s ‘ Cancionero Musical Popular Espaiiol ’, 
Vol. III (Nos. 26 and 26 bis). 
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Barbieri tells us that when he first caught sight of the manuscript 
of the ‘ Cancionero musical’ in the library of the Royal Palace at 
Madrid he at once exclaimed: “‘ There must be music by Juan 
del Encina in there!” His intuition proved correct, for the index 
of the collection listed no less than seventy-five compositions by 
Encina—of whose music nothing had hitherto been known. 
Unfortunately many pages were missing from the manuscript, and 
among the compositions thereby lost were seven by Encina, 
including the oillancico ‘ Circumdederunt me dolores’, which 
introduced the parody of the office of the dead in the ’ Farsa de 
Placida y Vitoriano’. Thus in the collection published by 
Barbieri in 1890 (twenty years after he first came across the manu- 
script) there remained but sixty-eight songs by Encina. Yet this was 
nearly three times th= number of songs belonging to any other 
composer in the collection, and it was quite sufficient to establish 
Encina’s reputation as the most notable Spanish composer of his 
generation. Notwithstanding Encina’s life-long connection with the 
church, no religious music by him has been preserved (there are 
only three songs of a semi-sacred character in the ‘ Cancionero 
musical’). One gathers that as a composer he was interested only 
in setting his own poems to music, hence the liturgy of the church 
probably held little or no attraction for him. 

All the songs by Encina in the ‘ Cancionero musical’ are in 
denvandian ams Classified according to subject, thirty-nine are 
amatory, fifteen are pastoral or rustic, six are historical (romance 
type), four are humorous and four are semi-religious. In ‘ The 
Oxford History of Music’ (Vol. II, Part ii, Revised Edition, 1932), 
Encina is described as “ a powerful writer, of considerable variety, 
who displays great harmonic beauty within the limits of the simple 
forms of the Cancionero””’. With this estimate we can have no quarrel ; 
but there follows an inexplicable statement that conveys quite a 
false impression of Encina’s qualities as a song-writer. When the 
author states that Encina “ is at his best in broadly humorous or 
satirical pieces”, he seems to me to be putting the cart before the 
horse. Regarded first from the viewpoint of numerical proportion, 
there are only two songs by Encina that can be described as 
“‘ broadly humorous” and touched by that indecency which, as 
the ‘ Oxford History’ remarks, “ has necessitated ecclesiastical or 
editorial censure”. One if these is the ‘Cuckoo Song’, whose 
ribald coarseness is based on the meaning of the French word cocu. 
More circumspectly humorous is the song ‘ Caldero y llave’, based 
on the street-cry of a travelling tinker, who ends by declaring his 
devotion to his lady-love in terms borrowed from the jargon of his 
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trade. Though these two songs are cited as typical of Encina’s 
work, it seers to me that they are rather in the nature of insignificant 
exceptions to the main body of his production, which is characterized 
either by a graceful gallantry or a deep seriousness. 
Professor J. B. Trend rightly picks out one of the amatory songs 
‘Pues que jamas olvidaros no puede mi corazén’ (No. 22) as 
among the most beautiful in the entire collection ; and there are 
two songs of an elegiac character, beautifully grave and moving 
in their simplicity, which are so well known that they have passed 
into the heritage of Spanish folklore. The first of these is ‘A tal 
pérdida tan triste’, believed to have been inspired by the death, 
in 1497, of the Infante Don Juan, only son of Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” The second is ‘ Triste Espafia, sin ventura ’, considered 
to be a lament for the death of Queen Isabella in 1504. I think 
it undeniable that Encina is at his best in such serious songs as these, 
where the music is perfectly matched to the mood and meaning of 
the text. Scarcely less expressive is the romance beginning ‘ Qué es 
de ti, desconsolado ? ’, alluding to the fall of Granada, an event to 
which reference is also made in a lightor song, ‘ Levanta, Pascual, 
levanta’ (Encina himself may have been present at the taking of 
Granada). Among the compositions in pastoral style one of the most 
charming is ‘ Romerico, ti que vienes’, in which the poet asks his 
friend to give him news of his beloved (this villancico apparently was 
very well known, for it is quoted in Luis Mildn’s ‘ El Maestro’, 
published in 1535). Among the compositions in ballad style, one 
of the best is ‘ Pésame de vos, el Conde’, based on the famous 
traditional romance, ‘Conde Claros’. It is interesting to note, 
however, that while Encina uses a variant of the traditional ballad 
text, he sets it to an original melody of his own, more complex than 
the simple traditional tune which was later used as the theme for 
innumerable variations by the sixteenth century vihuelistas. From 
this one example it may be seen that it is easy to jump to false 
conclusions regarding the “ popular ” element in Encina’s composi- 
tions. For the most part his compositions are original artistic 
creations based on a popular tradition. And this is quite a different 
matter from the use of popular songs as subjects for contrapuntal 
elaboration. Encina’s style represents a perfect blending of artistic 
and traditional elements, so that one is scarcely distinguishable 
from the other. 


‘ This prince, whose untimely death at the of orcotrene wae. blow from 
which Isabella never recovered, was extremely of music. He knew "abet in 
most of the instruments in use at the time, and it was his custom to gather abou 
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Encina himself tells us that most of his compositions, both musical 
and poetic, were written between his fourteenth and his twenty-fifth 
year (which would be about 1494). He stood, therefore, on the 
threshold of the golden age of Spanish music, which during the 
sixteenth century reached unsurpassed heights in the work of such 
composers as Milan, Fuenllana, Cabezén, Morales, Guerrero and 
Victoria. Encina, who occupies a place of honour in Spanish 
literature, is also worthy to take his place with this illustrious 
musical company, not merely as a precursor, but as a creative 
artist in his own right. 


CHRONOLOGY OF JUAN DEL ENCINA’S LIFE 


1468 or 1469. Born at Salamanca or the near-by village of Encinas, 
son of a shoemaker named Juan de Fermoselle. 

1484. Chorister at Salamanca Cathedral under name of Juan de 
Fermoselle. Attends Salamanca University (circa). 

1490. ae ry coro at Salamanca Cathedral, using name of Juan del 


1492. First Christmas eclogue performed at palace of Duke of Alba 

at Alba de Tormes, where Encina is a member of the ducal 
96. First edi oo ‘¢ milly 

1496. First edition o ina’s poetic works, containing eight plays, 
published at Salamanca. ora 

1498. Competes unsuccessfully for the post of choirmaster of Salamanca 
Cathedral, which is given to his rival Lucas Fernandez. Pro- 
bably leaves Salamanca at this time. 

1500. Is in Rome as a familiar of Pope Alexander VI. 

1502. Obtains a papal bull ting him the post of choirmaster of 
Salamanca Ca and endeavours to take ion by 
proxy, but is involved in a lengthy litigation with the incumbent 
Fernandez. Described as a “ resident of the Roman curia.” . 

1507. Second edition of his works published at Salamanca, with two 
more plays. 

1509. Appointed archdeacon and canon of Malaga, arriving there to 
assume his duties at the end of this year. 

1510. Goes to the court at Madrid on a mission for the Chapter of 
Malaga (Oct.). 

1512. Goes to Seville as delegate of the Chapter of Malaga (January). 
Makes his second journey to Rome ( May.) 

1513. Returns to Malaga (Aug.) 

1514. Makes third j to Rome, where his ‘ Farsa de Placida y 
Vitoriano ’ is publi > 

1516. Returns to Malaga, and in May is summoned to Valladolid by 

1517. Appointed “‘ Sub-Colector de Espolios de la Camara élica ” 
LS teen ten. At end of this year or beginning of 1518 goes 
to Rome for the fourth time. 

1519. Exchanges his appointments at Malaga for a benefice at Morén 
(Feb. 21). Appointed Prior of Leén (March). Undertakes a 
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Se y Land. Is ordained in sacris and cele- 
tes his first mass at Jerusalem (Aug. 6). Returns to Rome 
via Venice. 


1521. His ‘ Tribagia o Via Sagra de Hierusalem ’ published in Rome. 

1523. oy” Raga pngbadte 3 Meck oor retaining this office until his 
th 

1529 or 1590 (before Jan. roth). Dies, probably at Ledn. 
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275. Piper: Munich, 1939. 5.20 
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K. & R. Hoffmann: Berlin-Charlotten 
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Toscanini, Gilman, Lawrence: Tos- 
canini and Great Music. With an intro- 
duction by Sir Adrian Boult. pp. 202. 
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Combechester (A Novel). By Alfred Alleyn. pp. 386. (Argonaut Press, 


London, 1939) 7s. 6d. 


Intelligent Listening to Music: a Guide to Enjoyment and Appreciation for ail 
sof Music. By William W. Johnson. Second Edition. pp. 191. 


(Pitman, London, 1939) 5s. 


Sonnets, In Exitu Israel, Peace: an Ode. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. pp. 120. 
(Oxford University Press, 1939) 5s. 

This Modern Stuff. By Gerald Abraham. pp. 104. Second Edition. 
(Duckworth, London, 1939) 3s. 6d. 
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The Music of the French Psalter of 1562: a Historical Survey and 
with the Music in Modern Notation. By Waldo Selden Pratt. (* 
umbia i Pian tten Yok: Milued heade 213. (Columbia 
t's‘versity Press, New York ; Milford 1939) 16s. 6d. 
The sabject of this volume is of more than academic interest. 
eee TT ite eet Caen en, to 
in the Sein ee et Manes wee Sat peeneene ae 
and it was modified by local practice. "ihe English Paleo 196 
(Sternhold and Hopkins i) adopted thiricen French tunes, and the Scottish 
srry Fu take -one. The Scottish book, through the 
Anglo-Genevan Psalter of 1556, bears a much closer to the 
Genevan model than the English one , where there was a to 
‘iron out ” the metrical freedom of the French originals. That tendency 
has persisted and increased up to the present day. Modern congregational 
hymnody is a very square-cut affair. Even in the ‘ English Hymnal’, 
where the original rhythms of some of the old psalter tunes are restored, 
papas og thai pra gs cgi complicated 
presumably cory that are too 
for congregational singing. This cannot be completely true, since they 
were designed for this purpose from the beginning ; and Sir Richard Terry 
has shown, Tal renege o ny pragma eg of > 
that the tradition these free rhythms still persists in Scotland. Tradition 
is, of course, the key to the whole question. Without it the i 
of the original rhythms on an Anglican congregation would be 


Still, ihre is no reason why congregational singing should always be 
matched to a Procrustean pattern. ree rhythm is good for people’s 


i 


souls as well as for their voices; and the compromise in the 
* English Hymnal’ is probably as as an 
Anyone who wants to see exactly what the tunes were like 


been well covered by Douen, as Professor Pratt acknowledges ; but not 

everyone has the time to wade through Douen’s two substantial volumes, 

and this book is also able here and there to make its own contribution 

to the subject. It is, i 
n 


Psalter to appear in English. It is carried out with all that exhaustive 
thoroughness that American rr acl cide maaan aa 
but in spite of forbidding lists and analytical tables manages to remain 


fresh and interesting. text (76 long) is actually an extended 
and dialled tuetedenion ts nanpiiel ak-die 

together with copious notes and references to 
in other countries. The proc of the boo handsome 
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The Amateur in Music. By F. H. Shera, pp. 78. (Oxford University 
Press, 1939) 38. 6d. 


“In the kingdom of music the amateur is an indispensable part of 
the constitution : without him the professional could not continue to 
exist. It is a curious thing that so little attention has been given to his 
history ”, remarks Professor Shera at the beginning of his preface. ‘“‘ In 
the chapters that follow I have attempted to trace his activities and to 
observe his attitude down the centuries. . . . The story is interesting 
and not without its moments of amusement”. The last claim is justified : 
this is an interesting and amusing book. One’s only t is that it is not 
an even better one. Consisting of three reprinted lectures, it suffers 
from the common defects of lectures : scrappiness and sketchiness. The 
author modestly pleads that “‘ a complete history of the amateur musician 
would make a lengthy volume ; the present little work claims to be no 
more than a sketch’. But any book on this subject, however slight, that 
omits all mention of such distinguished amateurs as Nietzsche, Borodin, 
Samuel Butler, the Prince Consort and his brother, the Grand Duke 
Ernst of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (who wished to employ Wagner as 
orchestrator of one of his operas), is surely a little too sketchy. 

If Professor Shera has given us an incomplete and superficial history, 
however, he has compiled a very pleasant, gossipy anthology of amateurs’ 
comments on music and musicians’ comments on amateurs through the 

from Aristotle to Robert Bridges. As in all anthologies, there are 
oa of old friends: Pepys’s “ wind-musick . . . which is so sweet 
that it ravished me, and, indeed, in a word, did wrap up my soul so 
that it made me really sick, just as I have formerly been when in love 
with my wife” ; Johnson telling Boswell that he would never listen to 
music “ if it made me feel such a fool” ; and soon. But Mr. Shera has 
dug a number of less familiar things from such books as “ Joel Collier ” ’s 
‘ Musical Travels through England’ (1775), Gardiner’s ‘ Music and 
Friends’ (1838) and W. T. Parke’s ‘ Musical Memoirs’ (1830). And 
I was to meet again, in a > rea from John Evelyn, that 
Mr. w, whom Pepys pounds for a month’s harmony 
lessons and who, according to other great diarist, was “ a rare artist, 
who invented a mathematical way of composure, true as to the exact 
rules of art, but without much harmony” (evidently a seventeenth- 


century Schoenberg). ak 


Pageant of England’s Music. By Percy M. Young. pp. 166. (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1939) 7s. 6d. 

“ Your historian, for instance, with absolutely truthful intention, 
amid the multitude of facts presented to him, must needs select, and in 
selecting assert something of his own humour, something that comes not 
of the world without but of a vision within”. The quotation is from 
Pater on Style. Dr. Young having written what is in reality a history 
of English music, it becomes incumbent upon the reviewer to take into 
account the way in which the facts of this history are presented, the 
relative emphasis given to the various aspects thereof, the style of the 
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Ei ecuend ancl Ion aves atteopinas oullet to tae sant guaniae ana: 
His facts are, as far as it has been possible to verify them, true and they 
are well marshalled. He is possessed of a great enthusiasm for his subject, 
which is, of course, 4 necessary of a writer’s constitution, as yeast 
: in bread and beer. It is a quality that has its dangers. Dr. Young, 
; having placed a big figure fairly in position, is liable thereafter to swi 
the censer with a vengeance. Elgar is a case in point: the 
; estimate of his influence exaggerated. That “ Elgar convinced 
; cpulte aodlanty- quagie tial Neds unde wana selensl SAMA Tab 
5 poor compliment to Elgar (who, whatever else he may have done, never 
in his better works wrote down to the ordinary man), to the ordinary 
man (who, if he had a grain of sense, have realized before Elgar 
came along what Parry and Stanford were doi the 
which was enjoying its national heritage of and 
before . Also, to suggest that we should “ feel 





appeared 
to Elgar for his advertisement of our art” is in the circumstances (ard 
their pomp) unfortunate. These things, however, are ions in a 
4 book wi for instance, contains a handy definition of (“ that 


This brings us to the question of style. The book is evidently directed 
to the young ned in. perkates Wy O60 0 eneeeey ee 
that is, who having y gems s senpecesies Qoenee ene 
are now required to attack the rudiments of a subject ought to have 
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playground ” as the hopes for our future is not i y helpful, and 
you know te pang theme merch anny. And wae ie 


when dealing with to write: “ From his also came 

Symphonies which have had the honour of appealing to. Mr. 

Lambert”? Again it is informative and a little 

“ that music in Birmi flourishes largely through the interest 
These 
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the Prime Minister”, but is it of necessity 
Mr. Chamberlain as a music-lover ” ? 
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Toscanini and Great Music. By Lawrence Gilman. pp. 202. (Lane, 

London, 1939) 8s. 6d. 

Without discourtesy to Mr. Lawrence Gilman, the distinguished critic 
of the New York ‘ Herald-Tribune’, it may be said that the most 
illuminating section of his book is the introduction contributed by 
Sir Adrian Boult. The secret of Toscanini’s power is, for Sir Adrian, 
the “ enormously high voltage of concentration” which he generates 
and which catches up and carries along everyone who comes near it. 
This, coupled with a rehearsal scheme that is “a model of economy 
pve eon mommaedll ensures results for which Sir Adrian obviously has 


respect. 
ortified by this reasoned testimony by one conductor to the powers 
of another, we are perhaps ready to give Mr. Gilman more sympathetic 
attention than his matter at first sight commands. For frankly, 
Mr. Gilman is a rhapsodist, and ical writing about music, and 
the interpretation of music, is a difficult medium for 
well as author. The scheme of the book is to describe (rather 
to analyse) Toscanini as an interpreter of certain great standard 
works such as the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony, all four of Brahms’s, Debussy’s 
3 so on. This involves the use of the most prodigious 
adjectives in the dictionary, marshalled into sentences which resound 
like the ’s Symphony Orchestra in full blast. The drawback is 
that the note seldom varies, and each section, whoever the composer, is 


; 
a 
: 


The missing name happens to be that of Beethoven, and the work 
under discussion the ‘ Eroica’ ; but the passage might serve equally well 
in half a dozen other contexts ; and, with minor adjustments, it does. 

Yes, Sir Adrian’s reassurance, and one’s own knowledge of Toscanini 
and the masterworks he in , are most necessary. One has to 
remind oneself all the time that weg ght! arm geshowe mangers vend 
no less than Beethoven himself was, and the heated atmosphere of prima- 
donnaism which unfortunately surrounds his name is not of his secking. 
The curious thing is that Mr. Gilman, while deploring the words “ star ” 
and “ virtuoso ” as applied to Toscanini, himself contributes by his own 
excessive rhetoric to the excesses of Toscanini-worship. . 

D. M. F. 


Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments. By Henry George Farmer. Second 
Series. pp. 98. (Civic Press, Glasgow, 1939) 7s. 6d. 

We are again indebted to Dr. Farmer for publishing in an attractive 
and convenient form a second series of his on Oriental musical 
instruments with illustrations and a uction of an early Arabic 
MS. Particularly interesting is his discussion on ‘ Reciprocal Influences 
in Music ’twixt the Far and Middle East’; and although some of his 
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inferences might be challenged, it is evident that, from the sixth century 
of our era onward, cultural relations between China and Persia via 
Turkestan were close and strong, while in the thirteenth century the 


the instrument. It is interesting to note that, as a rule, in pictorial and 
other illustrations from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries these small 
details fail to appear, and even after that period traces of them are 
generally wanting, whereas frets (dasatin) are frequently mentioned by 
Arabic writers from the tenth century onward, and minute instructions 
are given for their proper positions on the neck of the instrument. This 
remarkable omission in iconography is considered by the writer to be due 
either to the difficulty of representing such minute details, or to the fact 
chat afte the thirtebath century tem had to fall into disuse. At 
the present day the true lute in Egypt, T and the Near East, as 
well as in North Africa, has no frets ; but the -necked tanbur is fur- 
sical wit tem 50, enae gan yeats Spy St SN 
in Egypt, tee ag. 

TS sabe reieo of stalin Sevtester Sue. 8 Sewers aaa 
eer Oe ee ce (e i 
Taq-i-Bustan in ja, with enlargements of photographs 
Dr. Upham Pope. adie ttn scone Aine o> rye Bd 
harp, both figured in Babylonian sculpture of the second millennium B.c. ; 
they are not, however, strictly identical with the Sumerian harp of Ur 


(third millennium 8.c.), as Dr. Farmer but a later development, 
as I have shown in my recent treatise on * Music of the Sumerians’ 
(1937). His that the Persian name for this harp-form was van 


Lrralenes Sng special interest and weighty ; for the Sumerian name 
to have been ban or pan (i.e. a bow), from which, with a resonator 


ay: 
A tial papi: oat eae viricoare'Gh he Acubinrenid Rye fs higp 
this instructive little volume to a close. 
F. W. G. 


Paganini le magicien. By Renée de Saussinc. Preface by Jacques Thibaud. 
pp. 252. (Gallimard, Paris, 1938.) 
Although herself a violinist, the author of this book does not choose 
to offer musicians a study of Paganini’s work. This is in a way a “of 
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interest. But if Mme. de Saussine disappoints the specialist, she has 
written an excellent novel for the generai reader, and it must be confessed 
that Paganini’s life is as strange and exciting as any fiction, even if the 
iter geeniogee onl Ghaotiy Setivteg choot of Pogurinls-ontpec, 
i grotesque ying about ini’s 4 
a fantastic and gruesome epilogue to a career that remains one of the most 
romantic even after it has been divested of rumours and superstitions. 
Mme. de Saussine makes the most of Paganini’s life, death and repeated 
burials, but if she paints many incidents rather luridly and extravagantly, 
she does so only, one feels, because she regards that kind of treatment as 
suitable to her subject. 

Two specimens of her manner may be given, though perhaps they 
exhibit it rather unfairly 4 outrance. The first concerns Paganini’s 
ill-health : 

. . . @affreuses dépressions recommencent a briser son entrain et il se délabre de 

partout : entrailles, estomac, gorge, dents, nerfs—nerfs surtout. L’Flixir Le Roy, 

dont it est saturé, n’agissant iepann 2a age meg md page. ree leone 


man [sic], qui vient de cette méthode, discutée ; puis d’une cure de 

puis médecin militaire Marenzeller : “ Mille et trois”, pourra plus 
tard s’écrier son valet, vrai génois, qui de plus, au nom de Casa- 
nova (Giuseppe). “. . . et trois Juan!” 


The other is the death-scene : 
Qui avait révé? Crié? ou ralé? Une crise de toux, un dernier spasme, sorte 
de poigne de fer, tordait maintenant le Génois, strangulé. Puis ses yeux se révuls¢rent, 
comme jadis, lorsqu’au Déme de Génes les cataractes de l’orgue submergeaient peu 
& peu sa conscience. 


This may be sufficient to put the reader who has no patience with the 
ili i 7 i though perhaps he ought 
to be warned that he will be annoyed, if he is out for facts, at having to 
look twice before he has made sure that the author, in her pation 
i possibilities of Paganini’s death, so much as mentions 
its date. He must also be told that the book contains a good deal of 
i i of the events depicted in the quotations above, 
from the novelist’s fancy rather than from the biographer’s 
a . this omniscience, which collects 
the thoughts and feelings from this, that and the other person 
in turn, without leaving the author in any position for personal judgment, 
shows a lack of subtlety that will not allow this book to be regarded as 
ly good fiction. 

All the same, Mme. de Saussine has a lively, gr3, hic and elegant pen, 
a feeling for atmosphere and period, and a notable talent for describi 
a variety of scenes without any laborious attempt at linking them up by 
superfluous chronological completeness. That Paganini’s life is absorbingly 
interesting we all knew before she so effectively reminded us ; but her 
merit is to let it appear so without resorting to all the hocus-pocus that 
has too long been allowed to surround his figure, which she presents 
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The background is often very well painted, especially that of Genoa, 
and the people whom Paganini moved sometimes come to life 
ee particularly the women of his numerous love-affairs and the 

Parisian artistic society of the time. Compared with Paris, Vienna and 
London are drawn hazily and conventionally. Vienna, by the way, 
had no“ Ring” in 1828. But mistakes are rare, though, as will have 
been gathered from the quotations, the reader is left to decide for himself 
whether “ Génois ” or “ Génois ” is correct, and some names are wrongly 
given. Rossini and his circle come off badly in this respect : 
Alerano (for Aureliano) in Palmira’, Barbaja (for Barbaja or Barbaia) 
and Colbrand (for Colbran). ree 


Das europdische Volkslied. By Werner Danckert. Agito along 

examples, 19 diagrams. (Hahnefeld, Berlin, 1939. 

This is the latest of half a dozen books and articles that the author 
has put out in the last few years on various of folksong : melodic 
shape, 1932; ethnology and folksong, old Nordic folksong, travelled 
tunes, 1937; a sketch of folk-music, 1938. The matter is well thought 
out, every opinion documented, the style as clear as such a allows 
it to be. An idea of the book’s scope will be best o from the 
chapter on England, which with Flanders, Fess Iceland 
and the Faroes to the Germanic Over against these stand the 
Celts, the Romance peoples, we pyre Rie rings teenage ig sate 
Croats, Wends, Bulgarians and the border states (Finland, H 
Laenaine LAN: The musical characteristics of these are oreo 
in such terms as pentatonic diatonic, rising or falling 
or. Glens 5 percensionstt antes. as ane cual srtiure, anion 
or rejection of irrational intervals (}, 3, $ tones), 
polyphony, large or small compass, lively or inert 

Id English music is a fusion of Anglo-Saxon (restrained flow, delayed 


attack, rising melody) and Celtic sig gon outline, intensity of 
cadence). An instance, ‘ The trees they do pra es rie 
modes (Acolian, Dorian, Mixolydian) are the Phrygian being 

very rare, the Lydian exclusively Scotch or and the onian (¢.g. 


tke Inaver ba aveamn', * Suomi ar Oa ee ouane tet taux Gee 
belonging to a later period. It is addressed to the common man 
deals with actuality in a strong and sensitive way, but seldom rises 
artistically above a wholesome mediocrity. The baroque on the Con- 
Cannel SSe % coped 
is merry, not woe-begone (instance, ‘ Come, sweet lass’ in ‘ The 
Opera ’). The Puritans brought in a busy, restless melody. ~ teh 
rhythmic precision and German ecstasy are rare. The singer throws his 
tasart disap hiecolinte athe eomsiatind ul , but with no thought of 
te ig yl nape Music is for him an amenity or, as 
Chopin said, “a profession, not an art”. It is easily intelligible, not 
pa 0a iit The vigour of which underlies this 
Nee a baal mage What the English is not music, but 
pres wen Bier te eect ae amet ta | 
attack is not dashing or thrusting, t “ doughy ”. 
an The shyt atack snot dashing or thrusting, but doughy " 
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line-as-a-whole. Their fondness for tertian consonances is typically 
A. H. F. S. 


i 


Franz Schubert's Symphonie in H-moll und ihr Geheimnis. By Arnold Sch 
‘Kleine deutsche Musikbicherei’, Vol. 1) 4 43- crit 
uirzburg, 1939.) 

The basis of Professor Schering’s latest and, be it said, least improbable 
piece of special pleading is the “ Dream” which is one of Schubert’s 
rare literary remains. It dates from July 1822, deals with the death of 
his mother and his quarrel with his father, and was followed in October 
of the same year by the B minor Symphony, since called the “ Unfinished”’. 
These facts are interesting and the connection here established between 


the “ Dream ” and the S y is illuminating. It is also probably 
correctly by the author, who brings together sufficient evidence 
from the songs to show that the Key of B minor was at least often related, 


5 
a 


ubert’s thought-processes, with ideas of sorrow and death. So far 
essay provokes thought along useful lines and is well reasoned, 
the author has difficulty in explaining the sketches Schubert 
a scherzo and trio after having asserted that on the evidence of 
* Dream ” the B minor § y was never meant to have more 
two movements to the two parts of the literary 
t. It is this kind shader atactaiaalie tat sate wands 
ae re Sen: ee ee or 
tence here is: Even in dreams and allegories Saapiadicrtbesome 

* csi by imp sa camanesunis tae auc meen 

Tus bookeeante ite Deans arenes and exc 
Suh Schesing’s FA Gained) Oar Gekiaileier Naceeant Gib Giadon eff Fuly 
and the y of October ; yet it is going far beyond probability 
and also robbi the music of its intrinsic abstractness to lay it down 
that in the first movement bars 1-8 are to be labelled “ Grab ”, bars 
9-41 “ Traurigkeit ”, bars 42-61 “ Liebe”, and so forth. Everything 
up to p. 26 may be read with advantage. From there onwards the 
interpretation of these matters, if it is thought worth looking into, should 
be treated with the utmost caution. “ 

S. G. 
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Johann Strauss: sein Leben, sein Werk, seine Zeit. By Werner Jaspert. 
pp- 204. (Sicginn und, Berlin, 1929.) 

a a nae ge ie ean Ng Ay Sor 

For there are few figures in the history of music whose carecr was so 


king.” His very start, when on that memorable October day in 1844 
the nineteen-year-old lad conducted his first public concert and thus 
his father’s su | as the waltz composer of Vienna, until 

then undisputed, was, at cast in the eyes of his Viennese contemporaries, 
a sensation of the first order. It is therefore not surprising if his various 
in spite of the best intentions as to accuracy and faithfulness, 

have at times allowed their imagination to run riot with their subject and 
let themselves be induced to give a more highly-coloured picture of their 
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hero than was warranted by actual facts. Werner Jaspert has on the 
whole avoided this obvious danger. His account, vivid and well written, 
is based on established facts and enlivens the story by the inclusion of 
some documents and quotations from letters which add new points to 
the details. Strauss’s personality, a curious blend of homme 
du grand monde and a shy, retiring nature, emerges clearly in the author's 
treatment, and great care is taken to give us an intimate picture of the 
social and domestic background of the Vienna in Strauss’s days. There 
are also good character-sketches of Johann Strauss senior and his two 
pecnetbasaag le engl ag ge Ab gaa aca 

rity. omni Ne aa ty wins 

¢ serious deficiency of this book, however, lies in its more than 


oad 
successor. Lhe niet ae ed a ee a a Me. Jape 
does, posse Friger iy cnallayny < Mpartngy, ge 

cusry, pee at Sit globe knows this by now. The modern reader would 
have Oe eee nd andl acide 
constitutes the supremacy of the Strauss waltz, a supremacy that is as 
unchallenged to-day as it was fifty years ago. “ 


Anton Dootdk. By Hermann Sirp. (‘ Unsterbliche Tonkunst ’ series.) 

a nach Dvorak’ 

With the possible exception 8, $ career is, among 
all the composers’ lives of which we have detailed information, the most 
difficult for a writer to handle if he wishes to tell an i stor, . 
If Dr. Jone may a least be grateful to him for to read, the is not 
his, and one may at least be to him for not attempting to suggest 
sensational events where there were none. As a biography this smail 
work, though not more than . i . 
Kick EDvoleies guste tite kc an'air teesis iaoum ie aceasta 
of the dates and contents of each work, which is rather disappointing to 
one ne ee ee ee eee 
language apt to make it more y accessible than that of *s 
compatriots can do. The book has its uses, however, as a quick 
from which no important product of Dvofak’s art is missing, and it tel 
us something aSout the various phases of that art—the and passing 
srnriceionpepeenrienie: Renec ana be eesti 
turning music. Dr. is 
to exaggerate these : after all, Dvofak’s work is more remarkable 
for consistency than for diversity of style. 


7 


E. B. 
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Claude Debussy und das deutsche Musikschaffen. By Andreas Liess. (‘ Kleine 
deutsche Musikbicherei’, Vol. 2.) pp. 61. (Triltsch, Warzburg, 
1939.) 

Some years ago Herr Liess wrote a work, * Claude Debussy, das Werk 
ca Hdbtemy, at the comnsinpisary Saehaiiin ls palneing an Rearesere, 
on ¢ contem movements terature 
and of the important influence Debussy “ete ag woes! ne dyrene-emdag 
I was pleased to be able to recommend this work at the time as a valuable 
reference book. Herr Liess did not add much to our knowledge of the 
workings of Debussy’s mind, nor to our appreciation of his music ; he 
had not any particularly new or vital but he tackled his 
subject with typical German thoroughness, reference and corre- 
iclag statcaions in a seamed! GanUnMODGNNS Sar tabs Mad of week: Now 
he hs written a supplementary little book that will surely queer his pitch 
throughout the civilized world. He has now developed a style of writing 
so verbose and pag 008 thegeoa mages Revere ire apenas cose 
elude me al er, or, when I do manage to grasp them, are too 
fantastic to be credible. For instance, he maintains that $ 
greatness ultimately depends on his having united the East and the West, 

eee we 2 ee oe ek np anal 
world—an appallingly muddled piece ot 


Debussy’s interest in the Orien with the fact that Japan is y’s 
political ally! In justice to Herr Liess it should be said that one may 

have the suspicion that he is talking with his in his 
cheek, and the impression is created that this little was 
written to offset his former frankness and to j himself in the eyes of 
the present authorities, in which case he is not the man we t he 
was. Shameful, though certainly to be expected, is the omission of any 
reference to Schoenberg, in whom, of all modern German and Austrian 


composers, Debussy’s influence is most apparent, as Herr Liess should 
et cet oe aeadiae uae canes inaieen ta tiincerr’s 
very subject. On the other much prominence is given to Debussy’s 
influence on one Joseph Marx, and in such a crude and blatant way 
that the ee ee ** It’s really 
too silly to be harmfi 4 
E. L. 
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Blow, John, Venus and Adonis. Edited by Anthony Lewis. Full Score, 
with seven Designs in Water-colour by Marie Laurencin. Limited 
Edition. (Lyre-Bird Press, Paris.) 

Hitherto the standard, in fact the only, edition of ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ 
has been Godfrey ight’s in the ‘ Old English Edition’. Mr. Lewis 
refers to it in a single allusive sentence in his two-page introduction. 
“A copy in the Westminster Abbey Library ”, he says, “ has hitherto 
been ted as the authoritative text of the ”. On the significance 
attribut to this manuscript hangs the i between these two 
editions. Mr. Arkwright says: “ This MS. has so many variations 
from A | en Brit. Mus. Add. 22,100], which are nearly always improve- 
ments, I have no doubt that it is the result of a minute revision by 
the composer”. Contra Mr. Lewis: “‘ This manuscript has been dated 
about 1700 on internal evidence, and varies extensively from B.M. Add. 
MSS. 22,100. Several of the dances are omitted entirely, including the 
splendid Ground. The numerous alterations in detail give the impression 
of ‘ touching up’ by another hand or misguided attempts at revision by 
a mind that had lost contact with the first impetus of its inspiration ”. 

Mr Lewis does not, therefore, exclude the possibility that the revisions 


are th. composer’s, but he denies that they are improvements. This is 
perhaps one of those questions that belong move to minute scholarship 
than to the living of music. The important thing is that we should 
have SE Se Se ee ee ee 


who filled up the gaps in the Westminster Abbey manuscript from the 
vention t-te ‘Suediny: Deusen: One last point concerns the text. 
Mr. Arkwright had recourse to a bowdlerized version, and where that 
version was defective proceeded to bowdlerize on his own account. 
Mr. Lewis restores the original text, but rather naughtily adds the 
bowdlerizations in italics underneath. Let no one, however, rush to 
rocure this edition in the hope that it bristles with Restoration indecencies. 
¢ things at which the anonymous reviser and Mr. Arkwright 
are all very harmiess, ¢.g. ‘‘ To warm desires the women Nature moves ” 
(revised version : “‘ Here love commands, ‘tis love all Nature moves ”’), 
““ My Venus still has something new Which forces lovers to be true” 
(revised : “* The Queen of Love knows well the art To keep enslav'd a 
loving heart’), and so on. 
pr dine Bi ge mcr He ere reser oe igen 8g ce J 
printed and furnished by Mr. Lewis with a practicable scholarly 
realization of the continuo. The only omission is in the instrumental 
ieces, which ae given in score without any suggestion of a 
. Mr. Lewis cannot presumably intend that these instru- 
mental movement; should be played without the harpsichord, and it 
would have been convenient to have his realization in the score. The 
object of the edition is clearly practical (although only 350 copies have 
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been printed), since the string parts are carefully bowed and edited and 
iedeoh may be had soparately from the publisher. 

Mr. Lewis’s foreword gives us the historical background and sum- 
marizes the characteristics of the music. To say that its dramatic force 
entitles it “ to rank amongst the outstanding achievements of the century ”’ 
is a little strong, when one reflects what the outstanding achievements of 
the century were. But it is certainly one of the most significant English 
works of its time, and its influence on ‘ Dido and Aincas’ is obvious. Mr. 
Lewis izes its relation to the operas of Lully, but makes no mention 
of the Italian influence to be found in its declamation. That influence is 
in fact responsible for the virility and harmonic adventurousness in which 
he sees Blow’s superiority to Lully. In this respect iow clearly owed a 
good deal to Locke, but must also have learned, like Purcell, from his 
own experience, living as he did in a society where Italian music was 
so much cultivated. 

English music of the seventeenth century is too often of the kind that 
the musician, after an interested perusal, is inclined to put back again 
into the libraries from which it has been dragged. * Venus and Adonis” 


there is also charm and and these two qualities are 
agents in music written the . It would be pleasant to see a 
first-class production. The Oxford Club’s performance a year or 


two ago was naturally amateurish, and that given by the Opera Grou 
during the International Festival in 1938 was painfully incompetent. If 
the B.B.C. would only relax their ban on stage performances they might 
give us an excellent presentation of this piece. Mr. Lewis is in their 
employ. Are there no strings to be pulled ? LAW 


Liuzzi, Fernando. La lauda ¢ i primordi della melodia italiana. 2 Vols. 
fol. pp. xx and 486; viii and 430. (Libreria dello Stato, Rome, 


1935-) 

iis evr came nbaek te need ths publadins of 
Fernando Liuzzi’s several years after its appearance I not know ; 
the fact remains that it has not yet been discussed in ‘ Music & Letters’ 
and certainly requires some notice as the most i t Italian musical 
production, not only of the last few years, but of the last decades. 

ee nn Ses ot 8 coenen areas eee nee ere, 
of two codices dating from end of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth century: the Laudario gi in the Biblioteca del Comune 
at Cortona and the Laudario II, i, 122 in the Biblioteca nazionale centrale 
at Florence. The former appeared about 1270, and thus about the time 
of Dante’s birth, in the Convento di S. Francesco at the old Etruscan 
mountain-town ; the latter, a little younger and formerly in the i 
of the Confraternita detta di S. Maria at Florence, originated between 
about 1310 and 1340, somewhere near the tim: of Dante’s death and 
Petrarch’s youth. Neither collection had been quite unknown to scholar- 
ship. The Cortona codex was rescued from dust of ages in 1876, 
and its words were published by Guido Mazzoni ; and Friedrich Ludwig 
had already recognized its musical importance and transcribed a few 
ieces from it. But we may estimate the present enrichment of our 
nowledge by the 130 melodies, totally unknown so far and dating from 








a. 
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a time that had hitherto beca a hiatus in Italian musical history. They 
are the earliest “ spiritual ” songs written to Italian words, tunes belonging 
ne ee 
St. Francis. 

penseiel cite Jorererentab antag wns Antintomntachens on stm 
an attempt at interpretation in modern notation phe ng See 
script of the words. When I say “ an attempt at interpretation ”, I do 
not by any means wish to criticize Liuzzi’s method. Nobody is capable 
of grees Cee See Sa ee in modern notation. 
Liuzzi allows himself to be guided for the rhythmic representation of the 
tunes, which are far from accurately transmitted to us, by the natural 
accentuation of the words: briefly, he uses “ Riemann’s method ” and 
thus gives us true melodies of generally r and balanced structure. 
No doubt he is right in principle, for the really were songs, sometimes 
with an enormous number of verses, and their tunes had to be easy to 


precisely in the fact that they very distinctly prepare the melodic idio- 
syncrasies found in the work of Landino his circle. The Florentine 
codex is much more complicated already and melodically much more 


ornate than the si one of Cortona, although the two have a number 
of melodies (twenty) in common. The Florentine tunes are more per- 
sonal, more , almost, one might say, more degenerate. Thanks 


to them we attain to a far better understanding of the ers nova, which is 
as much a late evolution of art as a proto-renaissance. (The 
“ renaissance ” ought to be utterly banished from musical history, where 
it has not the least meaning.) 

It is impossible, in a review that musi not grow to the size of a treatise, 
to enter into all the questions presented by the melodies in these two 
laudarii. How far are “ original ”? Florentine codex contains 


3 


cipally a reflection of song: that is to say, profane of 
existing and well-known tunes were replaced by sacred texts. How many 
such profane melodies are preserved in these two codices? Liuzzi seems 
inclined to lay stress on the i of the Franciscan /auda, and he 
counts J. da Todi among its by ascribing to him the tune 


composers 
of lauda I in the Cortona codex. However, it can probably never 
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be conclusively cuenta ems daiaennaie tone 
time as its . Words and melody grew together, « oe 
a time of long: ing musical practice such as that 

to suppose governed lauds. i be dhab that anllty Ween sabhened by 
pos gamemamenar sagittata ry. repr yell 
are of imperishable beauty. They are testimonies to the purest Italian 
musical spirit. This is true also of the poetry, Le Sees 
sometimes is. How gloriously Garzo, one of few poets who are 
named, speaks of the Virgin (cod. cort. III) : 


That Liuzzi should have made this treasure accessible to us, and that 
he should have given us the originals as well as his interpretations, 
deserves the highest praise. It may be added as an historical fact 
that the same State which printed this work of his in a luxurious 
edition in the year XIII E.F. dismissed him from his post in the year 
XVII ELF. 

A. E. 


Monumenta Musicae Belgicae, Vol. TV : Charles Guillet, Giovanni (dc) 
oe Carulos Luython, Works for the Organ, with a ‘ Ricer- 
care * Brera Instruments (Luython). Edited by Jos. Watelet. 

Notes by Anny Piscaer. (“De Ring”, Berchem- 


Aaneee.) 

This is one of the handsome publications issued by the Antwerp 
Vereeniging voor Muzi lenis. The three Flemish composers 
represented, Macque (d. 1614), Luython (d. 1620) and Guillet (d. 1654), 
are little known even to musical historians. The last-named is not in the 
third edition of Grove, though he achieved some fame outside his own 
country, his twenty-four fantasias on the modes blished by 

of Paris in 1610. spent most of his in vies gold 
Macque, like so many other Gri Gas tier wueahoned BL 


activities to Italy, where he was famous mainly as a madrigalist. 

The works here reprinted belong to a period that saw the rise of 
keyboard music. (They are not stipe eat for organ, the way, as 
the title of the collection rather too rashly asserts : y all of them 
could have been played effectively on the harpsichord or clavichord.) 
To this period Flanders had no vital contribution to make, as it had 
done to the development of abstruse polyphony in the fifteenth century 
and to that of the madrigal in the sixteenth. The work of the canzone 
and ricercare type in this volume are seen to follow the leadership of Italy, 
opal aman of variations and fantasias (or “ divisions’’ and 
“ fancies”) that of England. But are we to disregard a composer 
because he worked on such foreign models? If so, we should have to 
disregard Handel! Not that these three Flemings are great masters ; 
yet a collection of their keyboard works is quite capable of yielding a 
good deal of interest and pleasure. Guillet, it must be said, cultivates a 
rather dull uniformity of style and his polyphony is too stiff to let much 
imaginative quality penetrate through its antiquated deportment ; but 
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the dozen fantasias here given are remarkable for being arranged 
Sapnsdl nahn deutan ane cma ee 
ne ch grein seen Sito rig yea pe oa 08 
extraordinary personality. He can be as en 
as of Venosa, in whose father’s service he was at and 
with whom he must thus have come into touch, especially as he and 


Genk are ee But he is much more 
at any rate in his keyboard works, 


than the experimental 
pay e y in style. can be as unruffled and orthodox as the 


cont: dabei of his con as in the ‘ Capriccio sopra un 
camper’, Wala ds slagsat ly innocent of accidentals; and then 
again he is sf balay tn Reaslich: aa ay dnadacabes Wes tadiiate 


in audacities for their own sake, sometimes at the expense of meaning : 
witness the pieces significantly named ‘ Consonanze stravaganti’ and 
‘ Durezze ¢ ligature ’. Some of the lightly polyphonic pieces are in the 
conventional vein of the ricercare, but those entitled ‘ Canzoni alla 
Francesca ’ are deliciously fresh and frivolous in tone, while a set of 
‘ Partite sopra Ruggiero’ is in the brilliant decorative manner of the 
vi inalists. 

“Leven is wiaieaell and the pieces shown here are less multiform 
and adventurous; but from these specimens alone one more than 
suspects him to have been the most considerable of the three masters here 
thrust into each other’s company. He is sometimes strictly modal still : 
the first of his pieces, for instance, is Mixolydian, the second Dorian, 
though. Seth: base the Septal ee oe 
adjusted as occasion arises polyphony is beautifully airy, fluent and 
free in the management of entries. The ‘ Fuga suavissima’ is well 
named : it is a lovely piece of smooth writing. (Whether the inclusion 
of the ‘ Canzon’ of doubtful among Luython’s compositions 
is justified merely because it is on the same subject may be 
questioned, since such fugal pieces were as often as not constructed on 
ig min P 

The volume is beautifully presented, pe Se tasrascmgper Pe lyre Pood 


notes, are sprightly dances, and understand at every 
to triple time what the proportions of perfect and i time and 
major and minor prolation are intended to be. i 

signatures are not sufficiently explicit to to remove all doubts. In the 
second part of Macque’s canzon on ‘ Le due sorelle’ (p. 59) the unwary 


cone bt ted to ; 
value as those th t went before instead of turning them into triplets 


Boyce, William, Overture, The idge Ode, D minor, for oboes and 
strings. Transcribed and edited Constant Lambert. (Oxford 
University Press) Full Score, 2s. 6d. 

We are indebted to Mr. Lambert for discovering to us the good 
HH 


Vol. XX. 
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purpose. 

style : broad dignity and an agile rhythmic vitality. The scoring is for 
ee et ae Ne Seer ee eee ee 
Bremacker, Jean de, Opus 13, for piano. (Vriamont, Brussels.) 

This is what the composer calls “ free-music ”. It consists of a succession 
of crotchet chords, to which the performer must give his “ 
in duration, intensity and tone-quality”, in order to express, in this 
case, “ sorrowfulness ”. That such a marvellously easy way out of the 
difficulties of composition has not been thought of before it is hard to 
understand, for it throws the burden of success or failure entirely upon 
the interpreter ! But I do not envy the interpreter’s task in making sense 
out of M. de Bremacker’s truly appalling chord-successions. » p 


aig. treme Thomas, Vidit Jacob scalam. Motet for 5 voices for the 


east of the Dedication of a Church. (‘ Latin Church Music of 


the Polyphonic Schools ’, edited by H. B. Collins. No. 53). (Chester, 
London) 8d. 

When did the rule that “ passing notes should be quitted by step ” 
originate ? Certainly not from an exhaustive inquiry into the methods 
of sixteenth-century composers. This motet contains no fewer than six 

of a discordant passing note leaping a third, and very striking 
is the effect. This is a fine little work. ER 


Croft, William, Voluntaries for Cc and D major. Edited by 
Kenneth Simpson. aden: Lendus onan. 

Sitaie cad ‘cdeatd cesta Kuerner heme of, dietiqubihing 

characteristics. For its purpose, however, it is quite adequate, as one 

does not demand of voluntaries that they should exercise the listener’s 


intelligence. E. R. 


Gieseking, Walter, Variations on a Theme by Edvard Grieg, for flute or violin 
and piano. (Farstner, Berlin.) 
Mr. Gieseking’s preferences in modern music are apparent in every 
page ofthis work This will not mitigate the enj t of the players, 
ithe technical interest is metained at a high level ; but it is certain 
to irritate the hardened listener. With slight adjustments, indicated 
by the composer, the violin can take the place of the flute. ER 


Hadley, Patrick, Antigone oe Incidental music. (Oxford 
— Press) Vocal Score, 6s. 
music was composed for this year’s performance of the 
play by members of Cambri ve tee The — contains some 
powerful and interesting music, a little indetermina haps, in its 
style, but always apt to the purpose. The text is in , with English 
words adapted from the translation of R. C, Trevelyan. E. R. 


» Hamilton, The Children of Lir, Poem for orchestra. (Universal 
ition, London) Full Score, 42s. 
The days of the tone-poem are perhaps numbered, not so much 
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because of defects in the form itself, as by a general lack in modern 


Haydn, Trio (B. & H. No. 7), for piano, violin and _violoncelio. 
Redistributed for the benefit of the violin and violoncello by Donald 
Francis Tovey. (Oxford University Press) 53s. 

I entirely agree, theoretically, with re-arranging Haydn’s trios so that 
the cello has a more in ing say in the matter ; but on trying over 
both versions I must confess I the sound of Haydn better than of 
Haydn-Tovey. Haydn’s cello parts may not be difficult i 4 
but surely the final difficulty in any music is one of tone, i.e. what the 
player Goes wih and aows aan ee St eS ae 
f, however, Sir Donald’s re-arrangements mean that Haydn’s trios will 
be heard more frequently, then I am willing to sacrifice my i 
purism, for in them are enshrined some of Haydn's most beautiful 

ts. Sir Donald contributes a characteristic preface to this Trio. 

But what exactly does it mean to say that “ Haydn is an untidy artist ; 

Mozart is a tidy one ; Beethoven is an untidy artist with a conscience ; 

score a Haydn trio on Mozart’s principles, and the answer will come out 

Beethoven”? It sounds a neat generalization, but try as I will, I cannot 

make sense out of it. E.R 


Holbrooke, Josef, Jn London Town (Thomas Hood), Unison School Song, 
Bre es No. 7. (Modern Music Library, London 
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Hurlstone, William Y., That time is dead for ever (Shelley), song (Curwen, 
London) 23. 

How much English music lost by the early death of this talented 
composer it is, of course, impossible to say. his art was largely 
derivative—from Brahms chiefly—is evident on every page he wrote ; 
ee ee ne one eee 
that t towards a ter personal expression could easily 
svt teoae"ineetl ied. This cake Sxeppienl in its fusion of Brahmsian 
romanticism with English lyricism. The former aspect is found in the 
harmonic accompaniment, which does not recoil from expressing ‘‘ death ” 
by means of a diminished seventh, and the latter in the melodic line. 
It is in this melodic line that the composer expresses himself most truly, 
for, although simple, it is sensitive to every gradation of feeling in the 
poem. A fine little song. ER 


Jacob, Gordon, Divertimento, small orchestra (Universal Edition, London) 
Full Score, 10s. 

A lively and piquantly scored work. It consists of a Rondino, 
Interlude, Variations and Jig. The most in ing movement, musically, 
is the Interlude, with its curious and effective relations, while the 
most interesting orchestrally are the Variations, which exploit different 
sections of the orchestra. (Variation 1 is headed allegro guisto—a misprint 
for giusto). An entertaining and beautifully written work. E.R 


Jacob, Gordon, Passacaglia on a Well-known Theme, for orchestra (Williams, 
London) Full Score, 7s. 6d. 
I doubt if ‘ Oranges and Lemons’ could be squeezed to yield more 
juice. Mr. Jacob’s expert pressure produces a sparkling and refreshing 
drink, and one that is likely to become popular. ER 


Janetek, Karel, Duo, violin and piano, Op. 19. (Hudebni Matice, 


The only recommendation for this work is, 1 am afraid, not a funda- 
mentally musical one: namely, that it provides exercise for two 
instruments not usually associated in single partnership. The charac- 
teristic of the music is a busy counterpoint in the Hindemith manner : 
that is, the logic of the movement of the parts is “ wropt in mystery ”’. 
The work finishes with a fugue (axiom for the tyro: “ When in doubt 
write a fugue”) based on a subject that would be difficult to beat for 
feeileness. ER 


Lambert, Constant, ee Se Suite from the Ballet (Oxford 
University Press) Full » 308... 

Five movements from the composer’s ballet have gone to the making 
of this orchestral suite. The music has already been noticed in these 
columns : suffice it now to say that the present score shows everywhere 
the composer’s vivid and alert orchestral sense. As the demands of the 
score, technically and materially, are but moderate, the suite should 
prove a popular one. 

E. R. 
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Lassus, Orlande de, Two-part Pieces, for soprano and alto recorder. Edited 
by Dietz Degen. (Barenreiter-V: , Cassel.) 

These little pieces are part of a larger collection of two- to 
twelve-part music, described in early editions as cantiones sine textu. In 
the absence of words, which may have been lost, it was a idea on 
the editor’s part to transform them into pieces for two of other 
melodic instruments. The music is not at all remarkable for its 
individuality : islaods de aelit ta ueedheall os Sonia ak GMD 
than skilful two-part free counterpoint exercises. But it gives excellent 
practice in ensemble recorder playing. E. R. 


Loeillet, Jean-Baptiste, Two Sonatas for flute and clavier. Edited by 
Julius van Etsen. (‘ De Ring ’, Berchem-Antwerp.) 

The editor of these two Sonatas does not mention that they sound 

equally well if the violin takes the place of the flute. Having, however, 

tried them with the former, I can state emphatically that enrich 


are part 
Walch of Lowden. "yl as ct remaining 
ten. 
E. R. 


ener eg ve poate 3 (in one movement), Op. 15 
( ndon) 5s 

There is much to admire in this music : its integrity, its earnest 
purpose and its skilful scoring. Unfortunately, as in much of this 
composer’s work, the obsession with a particular interval, in this case 
a major seventh, so clips the music’s wings that it continually moves in a 
closed circle. One may ne re 
was obsiasel ilk thas ise True, but his imagination put 


interesting mind E. R. 

Milford, Robin, Four Hardy Songs, for voice and piano (Oxford University 
Press) 3s. 

He Se caseload tant ths eben 10 8 als biel bat hens wide whale ils 


tethers his imagination that it can roam only over a restricted area. 
Confined thus, it brings to light many felicitous things: such as, for 


instance, the piano sso Fg Bong fl. ee ce 
song has the greatest but it is aero pas e y less satisfying 
formally. pom prorhtsconen bnedprerche ai carne songs. pp 


Petrzelka, Vilém, Sonata, for violin and piano, Op. 29. 

Picha, Fratiiek, Suite, for violin and piano, Op. 23. 

Suchoh, Eugen, Sonatina, for violin and piano, Op. 11. (Hudebni 
Matice, 


Prague). 
The Sonatina by Suchoi is by far the best of these three violin and 
piano works. Not that even this escapes influences—the texture and 
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general harmonic ing is often Ravelian—but the writing is every- 
where sensitive and logical in the development of the ideas. The first 
movement is dominated by a rhythm of notes, while the slow 
movement, which follows the first without a break, is remarkable for the 
fact that, except for a piano introduction, it consists entirely of an unaccom- 
panied violin cadenza. But it is an expressive and melodic rather than 
virtuoso cadenza, and played sensitively it should sound lovely. The 
final allegro is full of terse and pointed statements. Altogether a work 
that will well repay study. Petrzelka’s Sonata is spoiled by the composer’s 
effort to be impressive. All the necessary stops are pulled out, but as 
there is nothing fundamen impressive in the ideas, it is all to no 
. The Suite is a poor affair. Nothing is worse than “ modernity ” 
jon ory to commonplace ideas. ER 


Richardson, Alan, Intrada, for viola and piano. (Oxford University 
Press) 2s. 6d. 

In this piece two ideas, one maestoso and the other vivace, are first 
stated separately and then combined. There are, of course, other 
episodes ; these are, however, but incidental to the main scheme. Such 
a scheme is good, but it would have been better had the musical invention 
relied less on extraneous props. The writing is everywhere good and 
clear, and the composer was wise in entrusting the editing of the viola 
part to a violist, Watson Forbes, to whom the piece is dedicated. 

E. R. 


Roos, Robert de, Overture to a Tragi-Comedy, orchestra. (Universal 
Edition, London) Full Score, 10s. 

A skilfully constructed work, individual in matter and manner. The 
music proceeds by rhythmic rather than by thematic variations on the 
four-bar phrase first given to the flute. Such a ure tends to 
intellectualize rather than intensify the emotional implications of the 
subject-matter, but it certainly leads to concise and ordered thought. 
The work is scored for large orchestra and is dedicated to Mengelberg. 

E. R. 


Schickhardt, Johann Christian, Concertos for 4 alto recorders and thorough- 
bass. Edited by R. V. Knab. Vol. I. Concertos I-III. 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel.) 

This volume contains three concertos by an entirely unknown eighteenth- 
ceatury composer. Not that on the evidence of these works one desires 
to know more of him, for his harmonic and melodic vocabulary is 


infantile in its simplicity. However, it all rakes 2 pleasant and amiable 


E. R. 
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Deutsche Musikkultur. Cassel. May 1939. 
F. Blume: Erbe und Aufirag. G. Grundkrafle zei: genéssischen 
Opernschaffens. W. Wiora: Das Alter der deutschen Volksliedweisen. 
The cpeen exticis. tnnoet Dye Breas Sete heweaes eee, 2. meaty 
pacha cosmopolitan bourgeoisie and the galant 
hows? The Se te af Ge win Wed ie GER HA Oe 
xa af scenic dialog Vek feel <4 etaen daeglag, chesaae a tater 
or of enbanieal eden became the order of the day. The dramatic 
idea of human passion and of the fate of human beings was all-important, 
to which idea costume and scenic decoration were aids to the general 
effect. “ Unfortunately mort of becca, doce ts caleoiaer os 
he danger 


save the art from the its subjectivity, the 
unlimited of Individuality. Sad. in 

Germany Italy were lucky in havi Wapost ‘and Vandi we bese 
them in the right path. Then the war. The author mentions 


certain modern German productions such as Carl Orff’s ‘ Carmina 
burana’ and his later ‘Der Mond’, W agner-Regeny’s ‘ Birger von 
Calais’, Werner Egk’s ‘ Die Zaubergeige ’ and ‘ Peer Gynt’ as being 
exa nples of the present state of opera in his country. 


July 

H. Engel: Musik, Stamm und Landschaft. O. Lang: Die Thematik 

Anton Bruckners. A. Gause: Die Bezichungen Beethovens zum 

Instrumentenbau. 

In a glass case in the Beethovenhaus at Bonn lie a set of four brass 
contraptions, two of which look like utensils, strainers or colanders. 
They are the instruments Maelzel made Beethoven, the ear 
that were to help him in his affliction. Small wonder that he was inter- 
concen ree te tae ees at eee AM coh agp May Ned 
his influence ca the build of the we yp 
of Streicher, the fourstrnged instrument ‘bulk by. Onrad Graf, the 
Broadwood. Beethoven’s willingness to write for Maelzel’s Panharmonica 
makes one wonder whether he would not have been the first to make 


use of gramophone and wireless. Ss. G. 


Musica doggi. Milan. 1939- 
M. Ferrarini : Ferdinando R. Giazotto : Il pensiero politico di 
melodrammatico. 


Vittorio Alfieri in un suo fallito progetto 
be pt em 2 Sp ag told by Remo 
Clonee eer It begins in wich Alfieri four of 
to Gluck’s librettist, for judgment, relates 
ee i proceeded to evolve a eae a new type of theatrical 


production, suitable for a united Italy (or at least for a national stage that 
455 
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pee meaiins tho sheet tue et Denes, Naples, Venice and the rest). 
He christened this with the extraordinary name “ tramelogedia”’, 
indicating a mingling of ordinary y with musical drama ; 
the cast would be divided into “ fantastic” supernatural personages, 
singing or declaiming rhymed verse, and “tragic” (human) ones, 

ing blank verse. But only one “ ia” was finished : 
‘Abele’. Five others were projected but never carried out. 


July 
G. Gavazzeni : Pizzetti Accademico d'Italia. G.C. Bernardi: Ricordi 
Marcelliani a Venezia. 

Pizzetti’s admission to the Royal Academy of Italy serves Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni as an occasion for a valuation of his work. The writer 
minimizes the alleged influences of Debussy (harmony) and Mussorgsky 
(choral writing), and emphasizes Pizzetti’s humanism as a factor unifying 
rather diverse elements. Bernardi’s article lists and describes the 
Benedetto Marcello memorial tablets, portraits, documents, works, &c., 


preserved in Venice. ay 8 


Musik und Kirche. Cassel. August 1939. 
H. Keller : Wider den Historismus. A. Stier : Entgegnung auf Hermann 
Kellers ‘ Wider den Historismus’. K.Ameln : Die rhythmische Notierung 
des evangelischen Gemeindeliedes. E. Schieber : Blastnusik im Gottesdienst. 
Besides the above there is a informative supplement, a 
ee nee on eee eae ty . Oscar Séhngen in April 
an assembly of the choirs of the Rhine country at 
Kaiserswerth. The title of the is ‘ The Church Choir as a Con- 
gregational Unit’. The matter is dealt with in the best style of Teutonic 


emigre ond b+ i sik sects Oo Senlanes bing © a gs ato 
wa 


y the twenty-two closely-prin 

especially in Thay patent wads of the deach in Cormtony. The 
writer traces congregational singing in Germany from pre-Reformation 
times, when the com t went forth as to the excessive ornamentation 
of vocal church music which was characterized as “ Katzengebeisse . 
Ochsengeschrei”” and so on. Next Luther, who instituted the office of 
Cantor, in time to be filled by some of the greatest musicians in history. 
Later, in the eighteenth century, church music to deteriorate in 
quality ee ne eee exercise to sing in 

church choir. People thought more of singing in opera. An inter- 
esting example of the decadence of this branch of German musicianship 
is given from a contem account of affairs in the Free City of 

ig, where in 1750 the for music in the church of the 
Holy Trinity was stopped and the cash allocated to general church uses. 
Other churches followed suit, and within fifty years all had taken the 
same step and the instruments used for were sold by auction. 
Betterment came in the nineteenth century when maie voice choirs first 
came into being, military choruses and school choruses were instituted 
under Frederick William TII and, mort important of all, the Kirchen- 
gesangsverein movement came into being. From then onwards this class 
of music to live again. The writer goes on to describe its present, 
evidently vital, state. “‘ For Luther a church service without voices 
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taking part was unthinkable”. And to-day? .. . “ our church choirs 
... are fighting a hard battle for existence”. And . . . “not seldom 
it needs real courage to own to being a choir man”. This pamphlet 
is a document of unusual interest. ““ 


Revue du Chant Grégorien. near pap rier 1939- 
Dom L. David : Le Graduel des dé, et celui de Paques. Joseph Folliet : 
Le Chant et Véducation. Dom L. David : Les signes rhythmiques, @e.: 
La note allongte de la syllabe tonique. H. de \’Estoile : Astrologie musico- 
médicale et spirituelle. 
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. If these sonatas can eventually be settled as true Mozart there 
ill at least be no reason, such as now exists, to give them to another— 
to Schuster, for instance. as 


Revue Musicale. Paris. May-June 1939. 
This is a substantial number of 116 pages dedicated to Igor 
Stravinsky. André Schaeffner starts off with an article adorned by two 
i one from Gide, “ How well I should get on if it were not for 
the cuclggeh—tapoe Gwnlpr goitcdnog yom, dame Tec gr mnie 
other Novalis, “‘ The criticism of poetry is an absurdity ; in the 
first place it is hard to say whether a thing is poetry or not”. Schaeffner, 
then, begins at the beginning—with the zsthetics of criticism. The first 
part of his essay—illustrated by anecdotes of a professor of composition 
ing furiously against Richard Strauss’s ‘ Sinfonia domestica ’, to 


layman’s literary account of the feelings aroused in him by listening to 
a given music is, according to Schaeffner, worth 
between this and pure technical is, which rules out judgment 


is perhaps not to be called criticism, being less artistic than scientific. 
This exordium leads to what appears to be a defence of Stravinsky 
against those critics who, as time goes on, have more and more faults 
to find. Schaeffner believes in an attitude of more humility. The appro- 
te manner, as he sees it, of criticizing Stravinsky consists of presenting 
formation about the genesis of each of the works, then trying to isolate 
the complex technique the most revealing (“ in the ‘ Sacre’, 
instance, the fundamental chord, the and thematic succession, 
rhythmic manner of the development ; in the ‘ Rossi * the inter- 
of ixtonicinn sak nmaree, E00 8), and Pncky 


PPE 


wing attention to features of beauty, rai 
ible to pick out faults which, even if they really exist, are far from 
amounting to the number of the beauties”. Those who have 
inclined to disparage Stravinsky’s later works are reproached with 
quotation from Thibaudet : 

Critics het deed Stele alt ulin tentials: 
being done in deprecation of what sound not be beatiful, and ends by Bodin 
nothing iful at all. 

Pele ees te 5 Snes ot ae ees Onin * Connie coe 

a critic (René Leibowitz) who has accused the composer of “ i tly 

iating a theme of Bach’s” in that work. Schaeffner has no 

tv in maintaining that the loan is insignificant and that ‘ Dum- 
barton Oaks’ is very much Stravinsky’s own in effect : 

T of the loan of a theme or of an assembly of materials appropriated from 
Fan nae grabrmempbedens= 1 ether +! the fact of the case being 


that the whole work—no 3 amp he and for that reason 
suggesting the question whether it not mark a transition, an effort at renewal 


beet 
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The bing ak he cnt be Es 
admirer, and his essay is a against blunt disparagement by those 


who, knowing much less a the subject than he, express themselves 
incautiously and without decent humility. His objection, all the same, 
to any discrimination of worth between Stravinsky’s various compositions 
(“ the delimitation in his music of ma major works and minor amounts in 
my eyes to no more than a silly game ” , 
It is too much like the undergraduate’s answer to the examiner’s 
demand for the names of the major and of the minor prophets (“ Who 
am I to draw invidious distinctions between those holy men ?”). 
One phrase which Schaeffner uses to describe Stravinsky's art, 

de constructions ”, might almost have been the text of Roland Manuel's 
contribution to the symposium. “ Behold a musician,” says Roland 
Manuel, “ who does not express feelings, one v‘ho does not set forth any 
ideal.” His sole and constant poetic care is “ to establish by means of 
sounds the reign of order in a given space of time.” Another composer, 
Arthur Honegger, writing of Stravinsky “the craftsman” (homme de 
métier), has an anecdote to tell. Commissioned to write ‘ Le Roi David ’ 


aa a oe 9 I “ pasa) the latter 
to Stra ity. “It is quite ae , 
“Go to work as cca wed SID Seca Saege So bee 


result, he says, is to throw a dazzling light on Stravinsky’s inventiveness. 
When to the Concerto (“a manifest-tion of destructive crea- 
tion”, he calls it) Cortot has an interesting analogy to Stravinsky's 
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objection to the combination of pianoforte and He tells us that, 
long 6°, Francis Planté had been so conscious of the »asatisfactoriness 
of the combination that he gt ma! Mendelssohn’s piano con- 
certos with the band of Garde R rather than with 
Colonne’s or Lamoureux’s orchestra. criticizing the abuse of the 

i Sip orecinihy's Conus = & satetiely Work, taspired from the 
| sacrament Stravi s Concerto “ a masterly work, inspired from the 
first page to the last wi a magaiicent and teeming Wife". 

i excesses seem to the accents of itive 


pondering that hint at the mystical spirit which (dipus Rex’ and the ‘ S 
were before long to SPU Ataeh letediee asses of 00 ooticien 


Santen te caode ont hee. 

The discussion of the Sonata, a work he would prefer to dezcribe as a 
sonatina, leads Cortot to chastise Stravinsky for another passage in the 
* Chroniques’, that in which the composer declared as a fact that it 
was simply the instrument which inspired the musical thought of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas and determined the substance. But 
Cortot finds much to say for the Sonata itself, as for the Serenade of 1925 
and Capriccio of 1929, where, in contrast to the Concerto, 

the soloist’ contradict the of instruments and th 

fering and n> opty efi were vitor wnerin td 

. a ae ae affords, init instrumental refinement, most 

Scobalte séleace yor dibaned te’ Blaster ter te coaception of pianism. 

Fias te Concerto for tue planes eee: 


Seen & is eee hac gansta rer 
sound is put into ting-pot, forms procedure alike 
character. . . i empaing to tem ta" ae work | a ape man Sees © soe 
w be Goro to the caskets of 3 smical copie +e Magee = 
exercises stn eee ma 
compared with the feats of some giddy 


Ho Sem agpstanpies gan 
bring Beethoven’s name into the discussion. The fugue is short, but 


within the limits of the tions it makes, so unusual are accumu- 
pF aig oe SO ee 
deliberately inhuman, iz for the two instruments which have to depict 
its paroxysms such an expense of pac HE age ag yp aS ae Sg 


eee st & wen See from the esthetic standpoint or 
the physical, to wish it to endure longer. igs 
Posterity, says Cortot, will no doubt pick and choose among 
Stravinsky’s works—‘* une production irréguli¢rement persuasive "—but 
for his part he bows before the man of genius “ who, to satisfy his con- 
science, does not fear, though more more alone and aware of his 
loneliness, to set his face towards that unknown horizon thronged with the 


cruel enchantments his cold in foretells to him—a horizon 
ee what our mind’s eye knows 
to 


imagine 
From another angle Serge Lifar’s article, too, is interesting. He pays 
Ne eee ne Cone eee but he is a dancer and choreo- 
grapher, and t of his contribution is a denial of Stravinsky’s 
pate nao et. In Diaghilev’s eyes Stravinsky was the man of 
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destiny and the good genius cf the Russian Ballet. Lifar calls him, 


“ tyrant, the evil genius of the Ruzsian Ballet and of ballet ir 
general ”’. vinsky’s music, so far from ing with the art of the 
dance, kills it. In Diaghilev’s time Stravinsky’s i the ballet 
earth-bound. To begin with, Diaghilev never doubted Stravin- 


sky’s music was suitable for dancing ; and had he done so, he would have 
decided in favour of the composer. But as time went on his eyes were 
opened, and his belief in Stravinsky, so we are told, was finished off 
by ‘ Le Baiser de la fée’. The reade: may permit himself a 
doubt whether Diaghilev would have been so on ‘ Le Baiser’ if 
this had not been one of Ida Rubinstein’s ballets. Meanwhile, Lifar 
says, Stravinsky denounces ballet-dancing with puritanical vehemence, 
while on their side the task of the choreographers of to-day is to repair the 


prin 
that the “Sacre” is for the twentieth century what Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony was for the nineteenth! At last!” Really? Did Printing 
House Square really commit itself to such an extravagance ? 
There are some interesting points made in the shorter articles. Darius 
Milhaud writes on the early choral work, ‘ Le Roi des étoiles’. The 


score (dedicated to ) was being engraved when the 1914 war 
broke out ; Stravinsky kept no copy of the manuscript, and the 
work disa ; aroer 2 Sree oem ey Sane wrmaplin Mon te 

the Belgian 


py mgd it was acquired by the Brussels Conservatory, 
io gave a performance which Milhaud heard. He was greatly im- 
seg Musical historians will have to take note of José Bruyr’s article. 
n 1910 or 1911 the Paris music-hall ‘ Eldorado’ was the consecrated 
home of the popular seng. “ Dikson was its Musset, Dranem its Moliére.” 
A ditty that was launched there, ‘ Elle avait un’ jcmbe en bois’, took the 
fancy of the town. It came to Stravinsky’s ears. He was writing 


‘ Petroushka *, and into ‘ Petroushka ’ it went— introduced into a Russian - 


carnival fair of a hundred years before. The composer’s assumption was, 
of course, that the tune was an ancient favourite. Bruyr now names the 
actual authors, Maubon and Plébus, and the price Eldorado paid them 
for it—twenty francs. ee ee camer ye 
all of which have given the title of the song as ‘ avait un’ jamb’ 
ae" R. C. 


Rivista Musicale Italiana. Milan. 42nd year (1938). 

O. Tiby continues in Nos. 1 and 2 of this volume his study of Byzantine 

insong. Claudio Sartori dips into the annals of the Teatro Grande of 

ia, and illustrates the conditions of production there with a 
series of letters written by Franco Faccio 1840-91), composer and con- 
ductor. Faccio was a friend of Boito’s, who wrote for him the libretto 
oF Sie * Aue) ee Se es ee eee 
conductor, he won a great position at the Scala enjoyed a reputation 
second only to Mariani’s. Betwrsen 1870 and 1888 he often conducted the 


August opera festival at Brescia ; and these letters, mostly addressed to 
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462 
ee ee. 2 hatin Sere ee eae Seay youn a pier of 
the festival, entertain the reader with sidelights on the musical Italy of 
that generation. Everything had to be done as economically as possible, 
and when Faccio engages a horn he writes : 
The first Professor lire r He i 
sii aod a cone cqrecshis food sue cok Uaaen Geir OM be Mighty edhed 


In 1870 Faccic, after doubting the possibility and suitability of the 
undertaking, gave the first performance at Brescia of ‘ Don Giovanni ’. 
ne te re ee ond indeed 
seem to have made a t showing their independence. They cold- 
shouldered Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’ in 1878, and the season was a disaster, 
in spite of the presence of King Umberto and Queen Margherita. But 


5 


the approval of the little town. He writes a account to Verdi 
of tas eustiene seocedden in 1872 to ‘ La del destino ’. 
mamaria eden ena en ieee which was heard in silence, all the 
rest of the opera was performed in a glorious whirl of ovations, deep 
enniiih tel camiosd oan”. 
The first complete performance in Italy of Franck’s ‘ Béatitudes ’ 
os. (00), nate ees ee eevee on Sonar! ee by 
fami, big y appreciative in tone (“ the oratorio stands out like a 
nsh-4ll quetinn, story and compact”). Giovanni has a short 
(pp. 46-47) in which he establishes the date of Marenzio’s 
bith, uncertain, as 1553. The source is a poliza d’estimo, in the 
Catlaion lieery at Brescin, desten wn up by the Federico Ghis 
Un frammento musicale delia Ars Nova Italiana’ ir mpay 
(pp. 162-168) is a paper describing a manuscript 
cathedral. is ellos ce Gueh a et enema eee oe edn kok, 
and the music is mutilated. It consists of nine secular songs, six with 
Italian and three with French words, which Ghisi attributes to the 


beginning of the fifteenth cen 

(os Spinal mde re iaiee Bas oceagenoh of and Rosey. 
PP- ’ a a m story 

ee 308) = the oldest surviving 

specimen of a stringed i preva OP This ba rebec which 


to St. Catharine of Bologna I I reo, 
other relics of the saint in a chapel (419-1489 of Corpus Domini at 

Together with its bow, bow, de imtrument is wonderflly intact, 

Suggests that even the strings may be original. He gives 
a fall d description with photographs. R. Aloys Mooser, investigating the 
lives of Italien violinist comipenms who were'ia Risslla’in the eighteenth 
century, begins with Giovanni Verocai. He promises the correction of a 
number of errors which have made their way into musical dictionaries. 
Verocai (who is not in ‘ Grove ’) was a Venetian who in 1727 is found at 
the Italian Opera at Breslau, and in 1° 1 at Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
In 1736 he took part in Araja’s opera forza dell’ amore ’, as we know 
Sea: Ghes dahlen: of that work ta tha? Gazette de St. Pétersbourg ’. This 
notice, the first of its sort in the Russian press, did not until two 
years after the performance. In about 1738 Verocai publi twelve 
violin sonatas, the only known copy of which was recently discovered 
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at Leningrad. Soon the composer moved from St. Petersburg to 
Brunswick, where his first opera, ‘ Venceslao’, was performed. He died 
at Wolfenbittel in 1745. 

Alessandro Piccinini is the subject of Francesco Vatielli’s paper, 
* L’ultimo liutista’. An unpublished violin sonata by G. B. Sammartini 


library at Modena. A. R. Naldo gives an account of a hitherto unknown 
treatise by F. M. Veracini, ‘ Il trionfo della pratica musicale’. The 
manuscript is in the Uguccioni-Gherardi archives, and Naldo has found 
at the Florence Conservatory a manuscript volume, ‘ Esempi musicali ’, 
pertaining to it. The preface begins pleasingly : “‘ You know, O studious 
readers, that to be born Florentine is not the same as being born literate ”’. 
But though Veracini excuses his style as that of a mere musician, he 
abounds in classical literary allusions. The work, destined for publication 
but never printed, sets out to teach “ not only Counterpoint but (what 
is more important) also the true rules of composing music, by a new and 
easy method ”. The work is numbered Op. 3, so it may have been written 
immediately after the ‘ Academic Sonatas ’, Op. 2, of 1744. 

Claudio Sartori publishes some new Verdi letters in Vol. XLIII, 
No. 1. One, addressed to Cammarano on October 21st 1848, from Paris, 
reproaches the librettist for his dilatoriness. This was a few days before 
the unsuccessful production of ‘ Il corsaro’ at Trieste. The he 
refers to is ‘ La battaglia di Legnano’ (Rome, January 27th 1849). 

I can make nothing of your silence. Here I have been for a fortnight with nothing 


whatever to do, and at this rate I shall not be able to write the or 
out the engagements I have in Italy here. If cannot write, tell me so 
, but do not leave me in a ruinous predicament. send me some verses, 
whether an act or a scene ; or at any rate, let me hear ing from you so that 
I can decide on a line of action. 


There are five earlier letters, addressed to Pietro Massini, director of 
the Milan Philodramatic Society, in 1836-39, and containing references 
to Verdi’s first opera ‘ Rocester °. ely ee See ing to 
write an opera. On September 16th it is fini “all 
but a few small bits which must be revised by the librettist ”. 
September 21st : 


i 


too 
That is the last we hear of ‘ Rocester’. The fifth of 


Massini October 6th ins : “ The business of 
et i 







searchingly the principal borations (Zandonai’s ‘ /’rancesca 
Rimini ’, Franchetti's ‘La figlia di Jorio’, Montemezzi’s ‘La nave’, 











vaewone: eee meet ian 
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Pizzetti’s ‘ Fedra ’ and ‘ La Pisanella’, Mascagni’s ‘ Parisina ’, Debussy’s 
* Saint-Sébastian ’ and songs by Malipiero, Pizzetti and Respighi). He 
does not evade the fact that d’Annunzio’s dramas are inapt music. 
The poet, indeed, provided them with their own music out of his verbal 
resources. That did not deter him from countenancing operatic versions ; 
and he actually adapted himself ‘La figlia di Jorio’ for Franchetti. 
Tomelleri has little that is favourable to say of any of these d’Annunzio 

excepting Pizzetti’s ‘ Fedra ’, the only one that has justified itself. 
Hle has curious story o tell of Malipiero's setting of the" Sogno di un 
tramonto d’autunno’, com in 1913. U to Malipiero, 
another composer had the musical ri from d’Annunzio 
for a large sum and rather churlishly refused to allow the younger man’s 
work to see the light. Malipiero’s opera is still in his desk. Mario 
Giannantoni contributes an index to the musicians mentioned in 
d’Annunzio’s works, with quotations. There are more references to 
Beethoven than to any one other; and in many of the quotations the 
poet shrieks his admiration. In his ‘ Secret Book,’ however, the enthusiasm 
is less: “‘ Beethoven passes from themes of the utmost significance to 
developments of intolerable prolixity ”. The was, in fact, not only not 
a musician ; he was evidently a dilettante of the sort whose protestations 
of musical feeling are half pretence. 

R. C. 


Schweizerische Musikzeitung. Ztrich. July 1939. 
Eugen Koller : Franz Josef Leonti Meyer von Schauensee (1720-1789). 
The subject of this laudatory article was a Lucerne musician and 
something more, for it seems that besides being a prolific composer he 
was also priest, litt¢rateur, officer, historian, politician. In those more 
leisurely days there was presumably time enough to fit all these activities 
into one span of earthly existence. What this gentleman did as priest, 
historian, &c., is not forthcoming from the present article. His com- 
position seems to have been ordinary. Local patriotism lately resuscitated 
an opera ‘* Die Engelberger Talhochzeit’, which was broadcast from 
Basle in 1935 and has since been repeated a number of times. There is 
also a curiosity, a Mass for triple choir which one would like to hear, 
if only for the interest of comparing it with Tallis’s forty-part ‘ Spem in 
alium ’ and Berlioz’s ‘ Messe des Morts ’. 
S. G. 


Sovetskaya Muzika. Moscow. April 1939. 
Se Wecticigy «Augen Mik A. Alechinnng & The 
may alae os Innovator. G. Khubov: Toward New Shores. 
. Kremlev: Mussorgsky’s Musical Language. V. Protopopov : 
The Character of Boris in Mussorgsky’s Opera. 1. Kubikov : poy 
and Flaubert : the History of the Libretto of the Opera ‘ Salammbé’. 
V. Steinpress : —— as Pianist. Mussorgsky’s Letters to A. A. 
Golenishchev-Kutuzov. Unpublished atters of V. V. Stassov (relating to 
the last few days of Mussorgsky’s life). A. Rimsky-Korsakov: A 
Forgotten Contemporary of Mussor=sky. 1. Remezov : Mussorgsky on the 
Soviet Stage. 
This centenary number, packed with useful information, good 
criticism, portraits and facsimiles, is invaluable to the student of 
Mussorgsky. (To take the illustrations alone : the drawing of Mussorgsky 
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playing a piano duet with Nicholas Rubinstein was quite unknown to the 
present reviewer.) Not quite all the material is new: the ‘ Auto- 
biographical Sketch.” has long been known and was published in the 
volume of Mussorgsky’s letters and documents edited by Andrey Rimsky- 
Korsakov in 1932, and the interesting and characteristic letters to 
Golenishchev-Kutuzov, the poet of ‘ Sunless ’ and the ‘ Sor. and Dances 
of Death’, have just been published in book-form by the Russian 


State Publishing mpany. The Mussorgsky-Flaubert article is most 
interesting, — to any reader who has at his elbow the 
newly-pub’: vocal score of the whole of Mussorgsky’s ‘ Salammbé’ 
fragments, some of them used later in ‘ Boris’. (The Music Section of the 
State Publishing Company has recently brought out a number of valuable 
Mussorgsky publications: an accura%e edition of the complete piano 
works, a of folk-melodies noted by Musso: and other sketches, 
a volume containing the various versions of his choral works, &c.) 
The articles by Kremlev and Protopopov dealing with M y’s 
musical style are particularly good ; the latter makes a number of fresh 
points—some of them ‘admittedly debatable—about the thematic con- 
nections in ‘ Boris’. The “ forgotten contemporary of Mussorgsky ” 
discussed b Andrey Rimsky-Korsakov, is V. V. Vasiliev, a minor 
member of the Balakirev circle. Such minor figures are not to be ignored ; 
Rimsky-Korsakov tells us in this very article that he has found an unpub- 
lished ‘ Fools’ Scherzo’ by Gussakovsky (another minor Kuchkist) 
written in 1859 and anticipating Mussorgsky in the field of satirical 
pamphleteering in music. 
May 
M. A. Griinberg : The Opera ‘ Mother’, by V. Zhelobinsky. The Path 
of Soviet Opera (Symposium by I. Deerzhit , L. Knipper and others). 
A. Livshits : Kirgiz Opera. B. Gusman : Tchaikovsky in Moscow. 
cineiobie ‘ Mother ', recently produced at the Leningrad Little 
Opera Theatre, is based on a well-known story by Maxim Gorky and 
* shows the Russian proletariat in its heroic struggle with autocracy ”’. 
Judging from the gencrous mogage toa examples to Griinberg’s article, 
the music is on familiar lines amentally diatonic, with plenty of 
broad, nag ee warmly felt (but rather ” ndistingwiched) melody. 


Gusman’s rinpens Marner nate tessa: Pg. Sleek 


tains a certain amount of new material from the ives at 
nothing of outstanding interest. a 








CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, * Music & Letters’ 


Sir, 

Will you kindly allow me a somewhat belated comment on Mr. Percy 
Robinson's Handel Chronology, published in this year’s January issue 
of ‘ Music & Letters’? It concerns Handel's ‘ Rodrigo’ opera, the 
when and the where of the production of which are questions still 
unanswered. 

Mr. Robinson puts forward the — that ‘ Rodrigo ’ may have 
been produced at Pratolino, basing his assumption on a discrepancy 
in the accounts of the four operas by Perti produced there as given by 
Allacci and by Puliti respectively. 


Atiacar Putrri 
‘Dionisio’ .. ‘< re 1707 1707 
*Ginevra’ .. a 4 1709 1708 
* Berenice’ .. a na 1710 1709 
* Rodelinda ’ a ei 1716 1710 


Thus Allacci ieaves a gap open for ‘ Rodrigo’ in 1708. Allacci, alas, 
is not niidaes as touctwortles da tetes-Sassedians Vids ican ob Go (aaviag in 
many cases to refer to his ‘ Drammaturgia’ as the earliest authority). 
In this particular case, now, Puliti seems to be right and the ‘ Dramma- 
turgia ’ wrong, at least as far as one of the test operas, namely ‘ Berenice,’ 
is concerned. The original libretto (of which there is a copy in the British 
Museum under the press mark 640 c ee was printed at Florence in 
1709, and not at Pratolino in 1710 as the ‘ turgia’ has it. The 
libretto says that the opera was ‘ tata nella Villa di Pratolino.’ 
I do not know a copy of ‘ Ginevra’ ; but I think the example of ‘ Berenice’ 
pe oy ga eerie: se cnathneag nthe naga een 3 Ae 
‘ Rodrigo’. Allacci, or rather his anonymous Venetian editors of 1755, 
sometimes give the name of the printer or publisher as well as the date 
and the place of publication ; sometimes * leave out the publisher’s 
name—and in these latter cases I am always suspicious that their notes 
are founded on other sources than actual copies of the plays or operas 


in question. 

$0 I am afraid that the stumbling-block to Handel’s biographers 
(as R. A. Streatfeild called ‘ Rodrigo ’ in 1909) is still in the way. 

In another passage Mr. Robinson deals with the question of the date 
of Handel’s residence with the Earl of Burlington. Ma I offer a little 
contribution to the task of establishing the date of Burlington's Italian 
tour? In November 1720 there was produced in London G. B. Bononcini’s 
opera ‘ Astarto’, the lihretto of which is dedicated to the Eari of 
Burlington. From Roili’s dedication we learn—apart from the fact 
that Bononcini was a protégé of Burlington’s—that the ear) had heard 
and enjoyed quell’ Opera nel suo primo viaggic in Italia, at the Teatro Capra- 
nica at Rome, meaning the ‘ Astarto’ as originally written by Zeno and 
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Pariati. Reais Entel Si a Cena eee Rolli’s 
naive pretension to Zeno’s and Pariati’s libretto as to his own.) Now, 
the only ‘ Astarto’ uced at the Teatro Capranica, Rome, in the 
beanie <6 Oa rap crm ear ye! Brinadlgy vm 4 Ayes Serre 
— wen there in the Carnival of 1715. There is no reason to doubt 
lington was in Rome as late as about January 1715, and that 
fede therefore cannot have begun his residence with him say, 
the spring of 1715 at the earliest. 


Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED LOEWENBERG 
London, N.W. 3. 
July 25th 1939. 
To the Editor,‘ Music @ Letters’ 
Sir, 


The interest Dr. Loewenberg shows in Handelian chronology is very 
welcome to me, and I hope he and others also will devote more time to 
these inquiries. Most ofthe changes which I have proposed admittedly 
fall short of absolute aig « Yet the very probable story has superior 
claims, I would of the very umprobable, however many 
may Se aremnnad tes ane 


Through your kindness and Dr. Loewenberg’s I am able to make 
some comments on the above important contribution. It will be under- 
stood that the date of ‘ Rodrigo’ (1707 or 1708) is not the subject of 
discussion, but whether the opera may have been produced in Prince 
Ferdinand’s villa at Pratolino in 1708. 

Let me reproduce what I wrote in ‘ The Musical Times ’ of September 
£925 : 

Now, it seems unlikely that two blunders in printing or transcription 
on appavent be On the other hand, there is always a temptation to rectify 


bereguleriy. ue ue bacictes Ge teanteen, AK pachamaens 
Pat ath meng ty ae for Allace:’ once wa 
int ib omg - accounts $ not meni 

Handei’s explain the ity. Ferdinand might think it 
inadvisable to let Handel deprive Salvi and i of a commission. ‘ Ginevra’, in 
fact, might have been commissioned before ‘ Rodrigo’; and a later intention to 
* Berenice ’ as well as ‘ Ginevra’ in 1709 might have been abandoned cwing 

to Ferdinand’s dangerous illness in September 1709, ‘ Berenice ’ being ccnsequently 


It will be seen, then, that the existence of a libretto of ‘ Berenice ’ in 
1709 is quite consistent with the above theory. It would be ted, but 
the intended would be postponed. Prince erdinand’s 
illness is described by R. A. Streatfeild, whose early death robbed us of 
many a valuable contribution to Handelian research. 

The two supposed errors of Allacci are not of the common type 
(e.g. 6 for 9, etc.). They involve the advancing of a year in each case ; 
for 08, and 10 for o9. And, whatever may be Allacci’s 
defects, there can be no question of deliberate invention. He who 
communicated the place of printing and the size of a libretto would also 
communicate the date. Ina re-examination of Allacci I noticed 
only three ef the Pratolino operas ibed as “ printed at Pratclino”, 
viz. *‘ Dionisio’, 1707, ‘ Berenice’, 1710, and ‘ Lucio Papirio’, 1714. 


& 
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All of these are described as “‘ 12mo”. But of the others (some half dozer.) 
printed at Florence, including ‘ Ginevra ’, 1709, and ‘ Rodelinda’, 1710, 
all are described as “‘ 8vo”. Clearly the supplier of information to Allacci 
had, in each case, actually seen the works. Equally clearly the 12mo 
‘ Berenice’, printed at Pratolino, was not the ‘ Berenice’ printed at 
Florence. Puliti’s authorities met with the still birt: ; Allacci’s with the 
living infant. 

So, pending fresh discoveries, I maintain the words “ not improbably 
at Pratolino”. Perhaps one day an inquirer may search the Medicean 
archives more thoroughly. 

I am glad Dr. Loewenherg has adduced the evidence of Paolo Rolli 
as to Burlington’s first Italian journey; Though I had noticed in 
Chrysander (II, 54) a reference to this, I hesitated to cite it, partly because 
I could not be sure that Chrysander’s German aaa reproduced 
Rolli’s Italian—a doubt now removed by Dr. Loewenberg. Further, it 
seemed hard to reconcile Rolli’s words with the D.N.B., which states 
that Burlington was sworn in as privy councillor on October gth 1714. 
Would not Burlington’s presence be necessary? In any case, however, 
Rolli’s ro ge ¢ 1711-12 as the date of the Italian visit quite 


inadmissible. 
Yours faithfully, 
Percy Rosinson. 
Manchester. 
August 1st 1939. 
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ARTHUR BLISS 


Concert Suite from the Ballet ‘Checkmate’ 


This Suite from the most successful ballet of recent years is 
establishing itself in orchestral repertoires. Performed at the 
Promenade Concerts on September 25th. Material available 
on hire. 

























Concert Suite ‘Things to Come’ 





A Suite of seven shot movements taken from the incidental 
music written for the H. G. Wells film. Material available 
on hire. 







March ‘Things to Come’ 


The March forms the final movement of the suite and was a 
striking and constantly recurring theme in the film music. It was 
performed at the Promenade Concerts on August 14th. Full 
Score, ros. 6d. Material available on hire. 














Music for Strings 





Composed for the Salzburg Festival in 1935; has since been 
ong thirty times. Score, 15s. Violins (first and second), 
iola and "Cello, 48. Double Bass, as. 3d. 






Pianoforte Concerto 












First performed at the World’s Fair, New York, with Solomon 
as soloist, this work was widely acclaimed by American critics. 
‘Musical America’ states: “ Mr. Bliss’s Concerto is one of the 
most important works in this form composed since the turn of the century.” 
It was again played by Solomon at the Promenade Concerts 
on August 17th. Material available on hire. 
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